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Les notes qui suivent ont uniquement pour but: (1) de 
rectifier, quand il y a lieu, les lectures de mon savant ami 
M. Elkan N. Adler, lectures généralement excellentes? ; 
(2) de suggérer d’autres maniéres de combler les lacunes ; 
(3) de soumettre & une critique rigoureuse Je texte, qui 
est trés souvent corrompu; (4) d’appeler l'attention des 
lecteurs sur certaines difficultés d’interprétation. 

Au point de vue du débat qui a été engagé au sujet de 
loriginalité du texte hébreu, le fragment si heureusement 
retrouvé par M. Adler apporte de nouvelles données, qui 
sans résoudre d’une maniére décisive le probléme, serviront 
au moins a léclairer. Je signalerai, en particulier, la note 
sur x. 18. Elle résoud définitement la question provoquée 
par le verbe phn employé dans le sens de “créer,” comme en 
arabe. II] est maintenant prouvé que ce terme appartient 
certainement & la langue de Ben Sira.—Le nouveau texte 


' Voir J.Q. R., XII, p. 468 et suiv. 

? J’ai pu examiner & loisir le ms., que son possesseur avait mis com- 
plaisamment & ma disposition. J’ai communiqué & M. Adler mes diverses 
remarques et suis trés flatté qu'il les ait utilisées dans le tirage a part de 
son travail. 
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n’est pas dépourvu de doublets comme on en remarque 
dans les autres fragments du ms. A et surtout dans 
les ch. xxx & xxxv du ms. B. La parenté étroite qui 
lie l'un de ces doublets 4 la version syriaque n’est pas 
faite pour détruire l’hypothése d’additions dues a une 
retraduction de la Peschito’. On remarquera aussi le 
caractére composite du style et de la langue des diverses 
parties de l’ouvrage: dans tous ces quatre chapitres pas wne 
fois le schin relatif n’est employé, tandis qu’il est répété a 
satiété dans certains chapitres suivants du ms. A et dans 
quelques chapitres seulement du ms. B. Par contre, dans 
ces quatre feuillets, les termes syriaques foisonnent. Pour 
embrasser le probléme sous toutes ses faces, il faudra aussi 
considérer la page qui précéde imméddiatement notre morceau 
et qui, & cdté de barbarismes dus a ] étourderie des copistes, 
renferment de véritables solécismes (qywin 5x, Td*an Sx, dx 
72vnn), lesquels ne se rencontrent jamais plus dans les autres 
morceaux. I] faudra encore faire entrer en ligne de compte 
les versets qui, 4 mon avis, se sont glissés dans original 
sous l’influence du Talmud (ef. plus loin sur xi. 29 bis) ?. 


vii. 29. WIPA YIN MN. «6G a, pour WPT, Gavpafe, “admire, 
honore”; pareillement S; mais le latin (L) porte sanctifica, ce 
qui prouve qu'il avait notre texte sous les yeux. 

31. Dpon ym) yaa Tam bx a>. G, pour 733, a PoBo8, qui répond 
a N1, mais L a honora comme l’hébreu. Peut-étre est-ce par scrupule 
que G traduit “et donne-lui sa part’’; mais de nouveau ici L s’accorde 
avec H, a l’instar de 8. 

31e-d. PIS °°? nN ONIN ond, Il faut probablement com- 
pléter ainsi le texte, qui est altéré: [*N3t 7] non oN ond 
sep Non psy. W non (cf. Deut. xii. 6, 11, 12, 17) est attesté 


? Je vois, non sans satisfaction, que M. Ryssel, lui aussi, admet que 
notre hébreu a été remanié, altéré ou complété, sous influence de la 
Peschito (Theol. Stud. u. Kritiken, 1900, p. 363 et s.). 

7 C’est a tort que M. Adler dit que ses feuillets appartiennent au méme 
exemplaire que celui que j’ai trouvé dans des fragments provenant égale- 
ment de la gueniza du Caire. Le mien est jusqu’a présent le seul vestige 
d’un manuscrit dont les legons s’accordent généralement avec les variantes 
marginales du ms. B. Voir Rev. des Et. Juives, XL, p. 1 et suiv. 
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par S.: NWT NMRA, et G: cai dda Bpayedvav; PTY "NI? (cf. Deut. 
xxxiii. 19; Ps. iv. 6; li. 21) par G: rai 6volav déyacpos. Mais DN? 
DIN n’est pas bon; d’ailleurs, DIN n'est pas dans la Bible. G 
et S font supposer qu'il y avait DUS ond, que S a bien compris, 
doa NIINPT NON, tandis que G y a vu & tort le mot OVX, d’ou 
mAnppedeias, 

32. Jn373 Down yd p [wenn] yaxd on. 1] vaut mieux suppléer 
Owin, qui correspond & G et & S.—Pour le dernier mot, L a 
propitiatio et benedictio. Benedictio vient de G, mais propitiatio parait 
provenir d’un mauvais exemplaire hébreu portant 7N755. 

33. *n b3 spd in jn. Il est tres remarquable que les catégories de 
devoirs de charité qui sont recommandés dans le Talmud (Sota, 14 a) 
soient déja énoncées ici avec des expressions qui ont un cachet 
rabbinique. Le Talmud appelle “charité” les devoirs rendus aux 
morts (ib. et Bereschit Rabba, 96).—Notre hébreu est sirement digne de 
foi et convient trés bien aucontexte. Apres avoir dit: “ Fais l’auméne 
au pauvre,” il ajoute, “mais ne donne pas seulement aux vivants: il 
faut étre charitable aussi envers les morts.” Or, i] est assez curieux 
que G et S, au lieu de ‘nN in, semblent avoir lu {Nn jn, “La charité 
du don” (G), ou “ Charité est le don.” La rencontre est étonnante. 
Fritzsche, avec son esprit de divination habituel, a retrouvé ici 
Voriginal. 

35. JmND a5 xwn bx. Notre texte est certainement corrompu. 
Apres l’aumdne, la charité envers Jes morts, la consolation des gens 
en deuil, vient, en G et en S, le devoir de risiter les malades 
(ordin p3). Un tel détail cadre trop bien avec la classification 
talmudique pour étre de l’invention des deux traducteurs. Notre 
texte qui dit: “Ne détourne pas ton ceeur de l’ami” ne peut donc 
étre que fautif. 3 est probablement le restant de apa; peut-étre 
y avait-il IN%2, an lieu de 421M, ce qui aura donné plus facilement 
naissance & la confusion avec 718 (indépendamment de la présence 
de 3ANM en db). Au lieu de NWN, S fait penser & JNON, G a 
Sunn. Y avait-il SBM, “ oublier, négliger” ? 

viii. 1. py awn 705. La restitution n’est pas bonne; il n’y 
a place que pour 17 by, ce qui convient mieux, d’ailleurs, au sens. 
Le verbe J1WN détonne ici et bin serait mieux en situation 3; or, c’est 
précisément le verbe qu’avaient G et S et que nous allons voir dans 
le doublet qui suit.—II faut noter ce mot D2, qui revient trés souvent 
dans le ms. A', et quelquefois seulement en B®, et que les versions 


1 Ms. Schechter et Adler. 
2 Ms. d’Oxford, de Cambridge (ch. xxx et suiv.), du British Museum, et 
de Mme Lewis. 
B2 
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traduisent toujours comme s'il était l’équivalent de xpds, “‘de peur 
que,” {5 en hébreu.— Aprés ce verset en apparait un autre qui en 
est la répétition presque fidéle; seulement au lieu de 7173 WN il y a 
JOO AvP, et au lieu de JwN, bypn. Or, ce doublet est le calque 
exact de 8S; méme l’adjectif NWP y est en toutes lettres, et il ne faut 
pas se dissimuler qu’en hébreu cette épithéte ne peut signifier que 
“dur,” ce qui ne convient pas au contexte. 

2. :mTaxy Tn Sper w pa > ww Sy ennn bx. Texte de 
nouveau corrompu. Le premier hémistiche peut a la rigueur signifier - 
“Ne médite rien contre l'homme riche,” mais dans tout le morceau 
il est question de “dispute, procés.” Or, G et S disent effectivement, 
“ne discute pas.” Plus loin, xi. 9, on lit SNNN by, que S traduit par 
xannn xd et G par le méme verbe qu'ici. Il faut dans les deux 
passages mettre NNN ou MNNN. § Cf, d’ailleurs, go, 5b, 2) ANN, 
qui fournit un paralléle exact.— La suite du verset n'est guére 
meilleure: ‘de peur que ta valeur soit_pesée et que tu périsses.” 
G et S font croire qu'il y avait dans l’original ppen bpun iD, ce qui 
signifierait ‘‘de peur qu'il l‘emporte sur toi dans la balance”: sa 
fortune fera toujours pencher la balance en sa faveur. Peut-étre 
notre texte a-t-il été altéré sous l'influence de Job, xxviii. 15, N7) 
mynd 05 ben, ou N est-il considéré comme un synonyme de 
Spe comme plus haut, vi. 15: NiG niS n’ont NIN}, qui détruit le 
rhythme de la phrase. I] faut probablement supprimer ce mot. 

2c. Of. xxi. 6: am ‘an yn Da. 

4. 03925 nay yD Saw eee oy Sain [dx]. Ce verset peut s'interpréter 
de différentes facons : “Ne sois pas familier avec le sot, de peur 
qu'il ne méprise les grands.” Par ta familiarité, tu lui apprends a ne 
plus respecter les rangs sociaux. Ceci, si nous traduisons, comme 
M. Adler, 5'7n par “étre assidu,” bien que dans le langage 
rabbinique, le hifil de ce verbe signifie plutét ‘“ habituer quelqu’un.” 
On peut aussi penser au sens ordinaire de 237 dans la Bible, “médire, 
calomnier.” L’auteur voudrait dire: “En entendant tes médi- 
sances, le sot apprend & ne plus respecter personne.’”—S montre 
qu'il y avait peut-étre dans son texte D°3"73 712° j, “de peur que les 
gens honorables ne te méprisent,” ce qui cadrerait mieux avec le sens 
de “étre familier” pour bynn. G dit: “Ne plaisante pas... de 
peur que ne soit méprisée ton engeance,” ce qui s’entend aussi bien 
des ancétres que des descendants. C’était done le dernier mot qui 
était le sujet du verbe. (Aurait-il lu 7733 au lieu de 0°35) ?) 

6. Le texte ne peut se lire que U'[* & 28, il n'y a pas place pour 
le waw. Tel était, au reste, le texte primitif, attesté par G et S. 


1 D’aprés le Talmud, Meguilla, 6b, ce verbe équivaut & mann. 
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10. YU" nbmoa ndyn bx. Texte tres corrompu. Le feu du second 
hémistiche indique tout de suite qu'il faut corriger N23 en N23, 
‘“‘charbon,” mot conforme aux deux versions, comme nous allons le voir. 
G dit: “N’allume pas le charbon du méchant.” Quant a §, il 
traduit: “Ne sois pas l’associé du méchant parfait.” Ce mot parfait, 
M. Perlés I’a bien vu, ne peut s’expliquer que par une confusion a 
laquelle aurait donné naissance la lecon YW1 NW: le traducteur 
aura confondu ce terme avec l’expression W21 yun. L’original aurait 
done porté N70; cf. xliii. gd: NIWI WaIN, “elle réduit en charbon 
la terre habitée.” Quant a la traduction “Ne t’associe pas,” 
M. Perlés l’explique par la lecture INN au lieu de ANN. Or, ce mot 
est un synonyme de Msn. Notre texte contiendrait donc deux 
variantes. Quoiqu’il en soit, il faut traduire: ‘Ne saisis pas ou 
n’attise pas le charbon du méchant de peur d’étre consumé dans 
Ja flamme de son feu.” 

rr. ppb ayes rwawind yb xp min bx. On peut traduire: 
“Ne te retire pas devant l'impie, de peur de lui permettre de se 
mettre en embuscade contre toi.” C’est ainsi que certaines per: 
sonnes aiment a rester les derniéres dans une société, afin qu’on 
ne dise pas de mal d’elles. Mais le verbe MM? ou Mi peut signifier 
aussi “s’enorgueillir.” L'auteur voudrait alors dire: ‘Ne fais pas le 
fier devant l’impie,” ce serait lui donner l'occasion de te prendre 
en faute. Cette interprétation s’accorderait avec la lecture 5 
de G (Sa 25d). Mais il faudrait dans ce cas y »5), et G et S sont 
d’accord avec notre texte pour lire °35%.— Faut-il comparer a notre 
passage Prov. xxii. 24-25: ‘Ne va pas avec l'homme colére, de peur 
d’apprendre ses voies et d’en faire un piege pour toi,” verset qui, comme 
le nétre, est justement suivi de celui qui conseille de ne pas se porter 
garant pour autrui? 

13. oD aN’ Ayn on. G a compris: “Ne te porte pas ane 
pour plus que tu n’as,” ce qui s’accorde mieux avec le verset des 
Prov. que nous venons-de citer et qui dit: “Si tu n’as pas de quoi 
payer.” Mais le paralléliame doit plutét engager a traduire: “de 
celui qui a plus que toi.” 

14. DY INYID ‘> pSw oy HEWN dN. Ce verset est un doublet de 
iv. 27 bis, ainsi ange? YOY DEWN WSIS W'S 95 by paw Dy wn by. 
Au ch. iv ce verset n’a rien @ faire et, du reste, il n’est ni en G ni en S. 
Or, chose curieuse, ici l"hébreu ressemble assez & G, qui dit: “Ne fais 
pas de proces a un juge, car on le juge suivant son titre” (le latin dit: 
car il juge). Par contre, S est le calque fidéle de iv. 27: “Ne siege 
pas avec un juge pervers, de peur de juger suivant son désir.” Le 
verset d'ici s’accorde mieux avec ce qui précéde: “Il ne faut pas 
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lutter avec plus puissant que soi”; mais l'autre doublet cadre 
mieux avec la suite: “ Les mauvaises sociétés sont dangereuses.” 


16. TW73 wy azn byy nyo ryn Sx Ae bya oy. -G et S ont lu 
nso wyn bx, “ne fais pas de dispute,” au lieu de M¥D PYN RN, 
qui vaut mieux. Par contre, au lieu de 7773, ils ont 13793, “dans 
le désert,” qui est préférable: dans la solitude, le danger est plus 
grand. S§ dit encore ici “ne dispute pas,” reprenant ainsi le verbe de 
a, ou plutét confondant 339M avec IN. 


ix. 2. pms Sy asad wes need xopn bx. Le mot N2PN est ici 
une dittographie du verset 1; il faut sans aucun doute jMN. emi rv 
isxiv gov, “sur ta force,” qui correspond & N23, ne vient pas de 
la lecture JNM¥YI; c’était 14 une traduction traditionnelle, car 8, 
plus loin, xlvi. 9d, rend le méme mot par NDPiIN, “ force,” ainsi que 
fait Onkelos. S, en rendant aad, “en la faisant dominer,” n’a 
pas pensé a anya, car, ibid., il traduit ce mot de la méme fagon ; 
c’est une version libre. : 

ix. 3. Cf. xli. 206 et 21 ¢ (voir notre commentaire). Au lieu de 
37), qui est confirmé par ce dernier passage, G porte imavra, “aller a la 
rencontre” =N7PN ou APN; S Nyn, “étre assidu, fréquenter,” 
traduction libre. Ici L dit ne respicias, “ne regarde pas,” qui est 
justement la lecon de xli. 206, 7707 DUN by D371, a respectu mulieris 
fornicariae; xli. 21, ou ily aen hébreu J7PN7AMD, méme verbe qu’'ici, L, 
d'accord avec G, dit encore ne respicias. Cette traduction suppose 
une variante d'un ms. hébreu et dans ce passage et dans le nétre.— 
Notre hémistiche est cité dans le Talmud, Sanhédrin, 100 b, et Yebamot, 
63}, mais rattaché a 8a: ANTI 325m wp in neND Pry odyn. 
aabn correspond a la lecon du doublet suivant. Cf. Prov. vi. 26. 

3b. Ce verset n’est ni en G ni en 8S. I] a tout d’abord l’air d’un 
doublet du précédent. 


mnrnyoa Sen yom nex tx apn be 1 
mmpos sa$n i oanon $x aay oy II 


On peut traduire le dernier mot de II comme s'il venait de la racine 
néo-hébraique mpd (cf. xmp> dans le Talmud): “ses punitions.” Ce 
serait alors le synonyme de 7°) du verset 5. On peut aussi y 
voir une faute pour nnp, “ses artifices,” cf. Prov. vii. 21, ou 
encore pour NPN, “ses flatteries,” cf. Prov. vi. 24. Etant donné 
le parallélisme des deux doublets, on a peine & ne pas penser 
au latin “laqueus,” qui répond exactement a MNYN$N3. Tout en ne 
prenant pas au sérieux une pareille explication, je crois bon de signaler 
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au moins cette curieuse rencontre. Mais en réalité notre verset est le 
doublet du suivant, comme on va voir. 


4. OMDYDI Jou" yp Ton bx now oy. Ce verset présente 
aussi des difficultés. On n’attendrait certainement pas ici le verbe 
“coucher.” Si la société des “chanteuses” est dangereuse, c’est 
précisément parce qu’elles peuvent, grace au charme de leur voix, 
entrainer & l’inconduite. Or justement G (corrigé par M. Ryssel, 
adodréoyxer, au lieu de évdedr€xe¢e) et S ont ici le mot “ bavarder,” qui est 
appelé par le sens. Est-ce & cause du doublet précédent, ou figure 
déja NON, qu’un copiste aura remplacé ce verbe par l’araméen 
J01? C’est vraisemblable, car G semble étre & peu pres |’équivalent 
de notre ‘verset 3 bis, sauf qu'il parle aussi d’une “chanteuse.” I] 
dit, en effet, en b: “de peur d’étre captivé par ses artifices,” ce qui 
correspond comme on l'a vu & 35 corrigé par nous. Le deuxieme 
hémistiche n’a pas son équivalent exact dans les versions; pour G, 
nous venons d’en avoir l’explication; pour 8, en corrigeant J731N, 
“elle te fasse périr,” par 77PIN, “elle te consume,” on dira qu’il a 
rendu le poétique MVD‘, “bouche,” par le prosaique “conversation.” 


6. yndno MN 30M {5 doit signifier: “de peur que tu ne perdes 
ton patrimoine” (cf. Prov. xxix. 3, {7 TIN’ Nw AY), ainsi que 
traduisent G et S. L’auteur a-t-il pensé a mbm apn bi. Nombres 
XXxvi. 7, ou bien faut-il corriger en 728M? Dans le premier cas, 
il faudrait, tout au moins, 3DN. 

7. AM. Tnx Dowdy pry mNor Sand. M. Adler traduit : 
“To deal foolishly after the sight of thine eyes, and to be distraught 
after her house.” Cette interprétation peut se défendre. Mais 
combien les versions different de notre texte! G a lu: j}3NN ON 
mnaina oown dx Vy "pws, “Ne regarde pas les rues de la ville et 
ne t’égare pas dans ses solitudes.” Les premiers mots sont probable- 
ment une fausse lecture de baannd, attesté par S, WYOSNI; Vy pw 
est également en S NMI *Pw3; WY peut avoir donné naissance & 
yy. D’un autre cdté NOW ressemble beaucoup & DOW, et WNIIN 
& AMIINN. Mais, dans ce cas, NIN, “ses places,” conviendrait 
mieux parce que ce serait le paralléle exact de OW. S a eu 
sous les yeux un texte analogue, qu’il n'a pas compris du tout; il dit : 
“Et que tu sois écrit dans les colonnes de péchés,” ce qui ne peut 
s'expliquer que par une confusion de DOW avec WY, et de MMIM 
avec MNII1N, ‘confusion suggérée par |’expression MIN “DY, “les 
documents des péchés,”’ expression qui explique en méme temps 
‘addition du mot “colonnes.” Resterait, il est vrai, a rendre compte 
du mot N23, qui ne ressemble guére a P\v3. Rien de plus simple, 
c’est une altération de °81203, terme traduit justement par “ chemins, 
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rues” par G et S plus loin, xiv. 22b. En conséquence, il sera permis 
de supposer que le texte qu'ont eu sous les yeux G et S était ainsi 
concu: MAMAN. Howdy wy w1303 dasa, “pour te dégrader dans 
les rues de la ville et errer dans ses places” (Fritsche, Perleés et 
Ryssel en partie). 

8-9. On sait que ce passage est cité dans le Talmud (Sanhedrin, 
100 b, et Yebamot, 63 b). Le premier hémistiche ressemble tout & fait 
au notre (8a): jn nwND Pry Odyn; le deuxiéme, ANDI Ibn jp, 
vient du verset 3 de plus haut; le troisieme: spond nbyx on by 
73v1 7 AMY, correspond a ga-b-c; le quatrieme: AWK ININI %3 
wnnw7 O39 AD, a 8a-b; enfin, le cinquieme est emprunté aux 
Proverbes vii. 26; M3177 53 OMAN. Notre texte vaut-il mieux que 
celui du Talmud? Nous allons voir que ce dernier nous a conservé 
de meilleures lecons. Au verset 8a, notre texte porte NWN 2 
comme Proverbes vi. 26, tandis que dans le Talmud on lit "N)N3 
AWN; or, telle est la legon en G (éy KdAXee yuvatxds) et en S (MWS 
xnnin7). Tel était évidemment l’original. Au verset 9, notre texte 
est absurde: DY IY ION Syn, “et ne t’attable pas ive avec lui.” 
Un copiste aura été induit en erreur par le mot nbya, qui précéde et 
qui doit se lire nbya, “la femme mariée”: il y a vu A2Y2, “son mari.” 
La lecon du Talmud, 130 }® (lis. M19y7) Woy ond, est confirmée par S, 
NP*NY KWIN AYy son xy, et méme par G. On voit ainsi combien 
notre ms. est fautif; on doit noter en particulier l'influence qu’a 
exercée sur l’un des copistes sa connaissance de la Bible.— I] faut aussi 
corriger pnbdn wea mans en onbdn wx ANaAN.— Le syriaque est 
ici digne d’attention. I] commence par traduire les deux versets 
ga-d; ensuite seulement il passe & 8 a-d; puis il reprend 9a-d, mais 
en traduisant cette fois autrement. Nous placons en regard l'une 
de l'autre ces deux versions: 


yoy qroon xb xmva mip py I oa 
xdoind soon xd naa nme py II 


Np’ny Noon mpy aon xd Ib 
xy moy tan xb 
325 mina xvod xnds 
325 mina xvod sods 
bywh minn xm am Id 
Sywd monn ssa) II 


’ Un copiste du Talmud a commis la méme confusion que celui de notre 
ms. ou du ms.-type dont dérive le notre. 
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Si I et II de 9¢ sont semblables, et si I et II de 9d ne sont que deux 
traductions du méme texte, l'une gardant l’expression hébraique 8273 
= O°D73, l'autre l’expliquant: NM IN, I et II de 9 a-b paraissent 
bien répondre & deux textes différents. En I J>'¥’ JyoDn nd, 
“tu n’appuieras pas ton coude,” vient d'une lecon analogue & celle 
du Talmud 7dyx pn by, que le traducteur alu nde pn by, “n’étends 
pas le coude” (cf. l’énigmatique ond dx Sy mvnn de xii. 19 c, que 
G traduit: “D’étendre le coude sur le pain”). En II §0n xd 
xd5n5 semble correspondre & AWNA Dy ANY AIIN bx de Pirké Abot. 
En 8, I correspond de nouveau au Talmud 130" }* ANDY spond, tandis 
que II a J’air d’une variante, IN = ‘WON ‘confusion avec 7IDMN 
ou comme }"3 °° * pend, Eccl. ii. 3); NM'YW répond de nouveau & 
nw ou Mv. Quoi qu'il en soit, S semble avoir eu sous Jes yeux 
deux doublets hébraiques (dont aucun, d’ailleurs, pour 9 a-b, n’était 
semblable a notre hébreu), et qui étaient placés l'un avant, l'autre 
aprés le verset 8. Ici ce ne sont pas de doubles traductions comme il 
s’en voit plusieurs en S, dont l’une provient de G, car G n’explique 
aucunement ni l'un ni l’autre des doublets que nous venons d’examiner. 
Il faut donc admettre qu'il y avait déja au troisieme siecle (date 
probable de la version syriaque), dans certains mss. de Sira, de ces 
doublets dont la fréquence est si déconcertante: c'est la une nouvelle 
donnée qui doit entrer en ligne de compte dans l'étude de notre texte. 
Je sais bien la conclusion que certains savants en tireront, mais je 
n’oserais me prononcer encore, vu le nombre des doublets qui sont le 
calque servile du syriaque. 

10. Ja[yy]vNd win>. Cette lecture ne répond ni & l’apparence 
du manuscrit ni au sens certain du verset; au lieu de 735, qu’il est 
impossible de découvrir dans le ms., on voit un P suivi d’une ou deux 
lettres. Le contexte et G font penser & 11%” ou 1935)", “l’égalera, 
le vaudra.” Nous n’arrivons pas 4 restituer le mot écrit par notre 
copiste. 

12. En lisant 1, M. Adler a inconsciemment et justement corrigé 
le texte, qui porte Ny. Cf. la confusion contraire en Jérémie, xi. 14. 


14. TYNOA DWIN Oy Jy Ay IND. Les mots JY 73y jurent avec 
le contexte; on attendrait: “Recherche la société de tes pairs.” 
G a précisément “recherche.” Mais S a lu aussi Ty. Cette legon 
serait-elle une faute amenée par le souvenir de v. 2: JON & ON 
‘97 7By, “Si tu én as les moyens, réponds a ton prochain”? Dans ce 
passage, ce sens s’encadre parfaitement dans le paragraphe, ce qui 
n'est pas le cas ici. On ne peut expliquer le mot qu’a la condition 
d’y voir un syriacisme : il signifje ici: ‘ fréquente.” 

15. OMI TNO 53) Jnawn vA pas OY. pawn doit étre traduit 
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par “discours,” comme xxvii. 5-6, versets qui se sont glissés par erreur 
dans le chap. vi.—En }, ON13 TNO b3y est en désaccord avec les 
versions, qui correspondent & ‘7 NWN2 (ou JNNw) Jno $31. Cette 
lecon qui, au premier abord, semble déranger le parallélisme, est 
confirmée par le verset suivant ou regne la méme disparate: 
ymixan ods mevar qande “dyn pry ve. 


17-18. TI Nw Aw. son ‘py Sem cen qwn on sons 
ors nwd wx. Notre texte est absolument incompréhensible. Tout 
d’abord une simple comparaison avec les versions montre que le 
premier mot du verset suivant 7.3 est la fin de 17, AD'S DSN= 
codes év Adyw avtod (cf. v. 13, HOI 13). S, il est vrai, s'est trompé 
sur ce terme, qu’il a lu 133, mais son erreur méme atteste qu'il y avait 
encore un mot apres 03M. L'auteur veut dire: “Celui qui commande 
% son peuple est celui qui est sage en ses discours.” (Il faut lire 
iY, et non ‘OY; ou bien ‘O2Y—=O'DY comme en Ps. exliv. 2; cf. 8.) Mais 
que signifie le premier hémistiche? Il ne peut assurément étre 
question de “retenir la droiture.” G porte: év xewpi rexnrav épyov 
eraveOnoera, Qui correspondrait a lhébreu We’ AYYD DOIN WI 
(ou méme WW), S: NAIM JPNN NT ANNINI, qui pourrait 
répondre & VY (ou WY) WR PT NIN. 7 est évidemment 
une fausse lecture de OO. Le parallélisme doit porter sur l’opposi- 
tion entre l"habileté des mains et celle de la parole. C’est donc 
G qui parait le plus rationnel: De méme que l’ouvrage est bien 
fait par des mains habiles, ainsi le peuple est bien gouverné par 
une parole sage. I] faudrait alors corriger JWM en AWYd. 

Au verset 18, sans le moindre doute, TY3 N13 est un lapsus calami 
pour VY NV). 

x. 1. WY IY DY Daw. Le texte porte D1, et non TD, Jegon 
attestée par les versions. Celles-ci, au lieu de DY DSW, lisent 
DSN pw, et elles semblent avoir raison. 

2,Galu b3, au lieu de j3; le latin sic montre que saint Jérome 
ici encore s’est servi de l’hébreu. M. Herkenne l’avait déja reconnu. 


3. Ty Sowa navnawyn wy miner yp Wo. Au lieu de mettre 
le méme mot VY dans les deux hémistiches, les versions ont OY 
dans le premier. I] est plus naturel qu’un roi gouverne un peuple 
qu’une ville seulement. D’ailleurs, au verset 2, les deux mots 
s’opposent. 

4. my Woy" nyd wx). Au lieu de US, qui n’est pas suffisant 
ici, G et S ont WW" ou W5, “homme apte”; et ils lisent TD’, 
“il établit.” . 

5. En rendant ppm 190) par “et @ ceux qui le craignent,” S n’a 
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probablement pas pris ce mot pour NAM; il a plutét traduit & sa 
fantaisie. 

6. yd yn ndvn de yee S2f I faut, sans le moindre doute, 
lire YwS b3(a].—11 est remarquable que ni G ni S n’ont aprés 
ndwn. C'est une glose ; un copiste n’aura plus compris le sens de ce 
mot, qui est “punir,” “se venger.” 

10, 5) ann) OYA 30 Nan any adn Yow. Nous ignorons le 
sens uttaché par l’auteur au mot 373": est-ce “ briller,” ou “ pousser 
des cris de douleur.” acceptions de ce verbe dans le Talmud? Dans 
le premier cas, “Une petite maladie, le médecin brille,” voudrait 
dire: “Le médecin est content,’ il déclare sans importance la 
maladie. En quoi il se trompe, “car roi aujourd’hui, demain il 
tombera” (d’aprés G et S, le malade). Ce serait ce sens qu’auraient 
adopté G et Sen disant: ‘“ le médecin se moque” (corriger, dans ce cas, 
N7¥2 en NTS) avec M. Herkenne). Mais l'autre acception est non 
moins bonne: le médecin ne se trompe pas a l’apparence de la 
maladie, il pousse des cris, car il sait que bientét le patient mourra’.—- 
Autre incertitude : faut-il lire vraiment 1p, comme l’hébreu et G, 
ou brn, “aujourd’hui il marche, demain il tombera (ou mourra),” 
comme S? Les deux hypothéses peuvent également se défendre. 


12. TY) DIN fINI nbnn. Ss dit: “Le commencement des péchés de 
Vhomme, c’est l’orgueil.” La phrase aurait ainsi un sens; malheureuse- 
ment S anticipe simplement sur le verset suivant. I] faudrait, en 
outre, corriger 71NJ en j)Tl, qui serait synonyme de “ péché, impiété.” 
G n’a rien compris non plus au texte: “Le commencement de 
Vorgueil de ’homme qui se détourne de Dieu,” ou, d’aprés certains 
mes. et L, “c’est se détourner de Dieu.” Oi a-t-il vu ces derniers 
mots? Ne serait-ce pas dans le second hémistiche, 1D" ? 

13c. Au lieu de ya2 °° yd xdn, G alu ni whan; pareillement S, 
nb; cf. Deut. xxviii, 59, JmI20 MN ‘n Ndpm, traduit dans le 
Targoum Onkelos: *** wD‘. Il semble, d'ailleurs, que les mots 
de notre ms. sont écrits'en surcharge. 

16. YPYP PIX TW OWI) 2DHNY O70 NIPy. On-attendrait O°N3, 
comme en § et comme le veut le contexte, et non DN, comme en G. 
La méme faute dépare notre ms.—Au lieu de Na3py, il semblerait 
quil fallit plutét 1PY, parallele de WW de b (d’ou peut-étre, par 


1 Je n’arrive pas & comprendre comment le méme mot you, dans le 
fragment de M. Gaster, est traduit par G (d’aprés L) et S: ‘ beaucoup,” 
ce qui est juste l’opposé d'ici. 

2 Ce mot est surmonté de points qui indiquent une correction a faire. 
Cette correction était probablement xronz, “ balayer.” 
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allitération, I’énigmatique yapas, “terre,” de G). Mais S a le méme 
terme qu’en H. En 6}, au lieu de Ypyp, “détruire,” G parait avoir lu 
YOR YPIp Wy OVW, “et il les a détruits jusqu’aux fondements de la 
terre.” S ici a encore anticipé sur le verset suivant. 

18. jy vaoxd mya xd. Voici, contrairement a lopinion que 
j'avais exprimée, la preuve certaine que le verbe pn était em- 
ployé par l'auteur dans le sens de ‘“‘créer.” G dit ici: “n’a pas été 
créé,” traduction qui supposerait la legon N13), altérée en M83. Arrive 
S, qui a nadanx, “a été donné en partage, distribué.” Ce verbe se 
raméne & l’hébreu pdm ou P2M (les deux formes sont employées par 
la suite). L’'original portait donc ce verbe, qui aura, dans un ms., été 
remplacé par son synonyme N13), lequel sera devenu 718). 

19. Texte tronqué par suite d'un homoioteleuton. Au lieu de pV 
MY Wy abps yu wiand yu mtd 335) il faut: 


onde 8 AD TID WN AD 7999 
myp any ap nds yen toa adpa yy 


25. jen? x(5] ofan tay) own S2um stay. Le texte est ici 
plus corrompu encore, mais se rétablit facilement. Les versions 
s'accordent a traduire: Le serviteur intelligent, les nobles [le] servent. 
L’original portait done sirement: 3y’ OMNN Sou Tay. 

27, {M1 NOM TIN. Au lien de O[Mda], lire [7Jo[m]. si 
l’on compare notre texte a Prov. xii. 9, OM? IDM TaanM, et aux 
versions, on voit qu’il faut ici jw DMI (=S). G traduit comme s'il 
y avait ond rom. 

29. Pour 53 bon, G dit: “qui déshonore sa vie,” mais L a 
animam, 

xi. 1. Lire 193°wN, “1'établit.” 

5s. Fs wy 35 Sy San wos Sy ram oon O37. Le second 
hémistiche est absurde. I] faut: Sb by by xy, “et ceux a@ qui 
on ne pensait pas,” comme en S et en G. 

6. 2 n> Oa22 On Im awm Iwo wp) ONY? D'D7. Le 
verset se compose de trois stiches, mais ni 8 ni G n’ont 3M aum, 
qu'il faut effacer. 

g. oorpn Sx ov say ann bx ayy px, Nous avons déja dit 
(viii. 2) qu'il faut lire, au lieu de 1MNNM, qui n’a pas de sens ici, 
nnn, comme en G et en S.—Au lieu de AIYY PRa, G et S ont 
peut-étre lu 7P¥Y XI; ils paraissent cependant répondre plutét a 
> xd 7973 (cf. ix. 8). S, yodn soon 5, n’a aucun rapport avec 
DPN PN, ni avec la lecon de G, py ouvedpeve; en revanche il 
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convient trés bien & JPWY AIIM du verset suivant. Le texte de S 
avait peut-étre cette dittographie. 

toc. Texte trés clair, et tout a fait semblable & S; M. Ryssel 
déclarait que S a ici commis un contre-sens. En G, en effet, on lit: 
“Et si tu poursuis, tu n’atteindras pas, et tu n’échapperas en fuyant 
(maa pden xd yan xd prin DN).” Cette proposition convient 
mieux au contexte. Dans le verset précédent, on dit: “Qui trop 
embrasse mal étreint,” et dans le suivant: “Tel travaille, s’exténue 
et court et n’en est que plus en retard.” Dans ce cas, notre texte 
serait-il une variante fautive suivie par S, ou une traduction de cette 
version ? 


12, wats an $3 Ion pnp TaN) we w. Lire 53 IDM (=S) 
et non 53 30M. w2 ‘NN ne conduit & rien. G et S montrent 
qu'il devait y avoir NWIDM, “pauvreté.” Pour a, notre verset ne 
correspond ni a G ni a S$. 


13. WN NWI est une faute pour WN NWI; cf. vers. 1, WNT XWN. 


15. La pensée nous parait singulierement hérétique: ‘‘Le péché et 
les bonnes meeurs viennent de Dieu;”’ mais elle est tout 4 fait dans 
la théologie de l’auteur. Le traducteur grec a peut-étre voulu 
corriger cette doctrine en remplacant péché par aydmnots, & moins 
que la rectification ne soit l’ceuvre d’un chrétien. Le passage a 
da, d’ailleurs, choquer certains copistes, puisqu’il manque en plusieurs 
mss, grecs. 

14h. DOY AYT OID, “Et ceux qui font le mal, le malheur est 
avec eux.” Ce texte a été interprété autrement par les auteurs 
de nos versions. G a lu 303 Dy nn, “ceux qui se plaisent dans 
le mal,” de 721 = 7¥"; en outre, il a vu dans la fin ‘‘une mauvaise 
vieillesse,” tandis que S dit seulement “avec eux est la vieillesse.” 
Rien de semblable en H. 

17. La restitution [75m “1y] pyt¥ jnD est sarement fautive, car 
l'auteur n’emploie jamais une forme comme “TY. Les versions 
suggeérent yaw Woy’. 

19. Au lieu de [mdw3] ‘Sox, les versions suggerent [naw |, 
mot qui s'accorde bien avec les fragments de traits restants. 


1gc. pbn est un /apsus pour pn. 

20, [manjn say pina [adjy 22. Au lieu de Jina [o>], lire 
’2 [10|y.—Peut-étre la fin de la ligne appartient-elle au verset 
suivant, qui était probablement fy *Syp2 monn by, “N’admire pas 
les artisans d'iniquité,” que G aura lu Sypr, “les actes de.” Le 
latin ne manseris fait penser & MDMINN. G est tout différent a la fin, 
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kat Eupeve r@ Tévm cov. I] semble avoir lu OY au lieu de iP, mais 
yd ne rappelle rien d'analogue a “‘ ta peine, ton travail.” “JNIN2M3 
me parait trop éloigné de ce mot; I83¥, que G traduit par le méme 
mot (vii. 15), en est plus prés. 

2tc. ONMD y[3yja 2 y3 ADD. Le texte porte 73) et non 73°; 
si ce n'est pas une faute pour bps (cf. 1 Sam. xviii. 23, DD°y3 mbps), 
ce peut étre le talmudique 733=byd.— En a, au lieu de ONNS y[39]3, 
il faut incontestablement y[n5]3. 


23. Restituer probablement ainsi: [> J¥ 7D] WoeNN Sx, comme 
le montre G. Le verbe JY a ici le sens d’ “aider,” comme JY 
yoy ayn (Ex. xxiii. 5). L’auteur emploierait encore ce verbe avec 
la méme signification, iii. 13, d‘aprés MM. Taylor et Schechter. Mais, 
en réalité, il n’en est rien. L*hébreu porte: ‘‘S'il perd l'esprit (ton 
pere), 12 IY et ne le fais pas rougir sa vie durant.” Or, G et S 
s‘accordant & traduire les deux mots par “sois indulgent pour lui, 
pardonne-lui’’ — en S Ppav’—l’hébreu ne peut s’expliquer que par un 
contre-sens provenant de S: pa’ signifiant a la fois “abandonner” 
et “pardonner.” Le maladroit qui a corrigé et complété Voriginal 
d’aprés S a commis peut-étre la faute contraire xiii. 4. Il est question du 
danger pour le pauvre de s’associer au riche: “ Si tu peux lui étre utile, 


il t'exploite; et si tu périclites, il a pitié de toi, Poy Som.” Or, Get 8 
disent, ce qui est plus naturel: ‘il t’abandonne” (en S Pa). Cepen- 
dant “avoir pitié” et “pardonner” ne se confondant pas absolument, 
je n’affirme pas que telle soit sirement l’origine de cette étrange 
lecon. 

27. Ici deux doublets: 


:ydy myAN DIN NNN 3D nawn [oY] ny AWN MIwWN OY nw I 
roy TY DIN AID) WYN MoWN AN ny II 


I=S, Il =G.— 9M ne se comprend guére. Que si 1’on corrige ce 
mot en MN, on sera forcé de conclure que I vient de S.—II faut 
remarquer que le premier de ces versets a trois siiches, ce qui est 
contraire aux usages de l’auteur. En G, il y a d’abord deux hémi- 
stiches qui, pour le fond, répondent aux deux premiers de I: év jyépa 
ayaav apynoia Kaxav, Kai év nuépa Kax@v ov pynaOnoera dyabav. Puis, 
aprés un verset sauté en H, vient l’hémistiche conforme a II. En 
S il n’y a que le 2° hémistiche de I, mais il faut se souvenir que S est 
tronqué en cet endroit. Notre texte proviendrait donc d’un ms. de S 
plus complet que le nétre.—Ce passage mérite l'attention des savants 
qui ne veulent voir dans notre hébreu aucune influence de S. 
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28. Autres doublets: 


soe Twn’ fin} [nea *s mjexn Se ox apnn ow2 | 


(I) faut ainsi corriger la lecture de M. Adler.) 
7W88 352° INIAND 93 730 WRN by nv spb II 


I=S, de nouveau, et II=G (G comme les LXX des Psaumes, et 
comme plus loin xxxii. 22, rend NNN par “enfants?.” Qu’il me soit 
permis de dire en passant que c’est cette particularité qui m’a fait 
renoncer & l’hypothése d’une retraduction du texte d’aprés G et S: 
jamais un Juif apres l’ere chrétienne ne se serait avisé de rendre réxva 


par NINN). Saadia avait sous les yeux II. 


ag. Sov syye 137 any na Sx wand ww 5585. Le Talmud a aussi 
bon *y¥b. S et G ont lu a tort bar. Le verset suivant se lit égale- 
ment dans le Talmud et est emprunté entiérement 4 Jérémie v. 27: 
monn ody anna j2 yy xbo nda. En revanche, il manque en G 
et en S. Or, est-il vraisemblable que Ben Sira aurait reproduit 
intégralement un verset de la Bible et que, par un hasard inexpli- 
cable, G et S se fussent entendus pour le sauter? Personne ne 
le croira. Dans le Talmud, ot tout probablement les versets de Sira 
sont cités de mémoire, on ajoutait inconsciemment des passages 
bibliques traitant du méme sujet (cf. plus haut, sur ix. 8-9). Notre 
verset est donc l'addition d'un copiste se rappelant le Talmud. 


1 L’auteur lui-méme semble une fois avoir employé ce mot dans ce sens. 
Au ch. xvi. 3 c-d, on trouve cette phrase extraordinaire: 7my Ws 319 °D 
2p nme 279. . 0270219 Ww ‘2D AMY mn) FOND per. On remarquera 
la longueur inaccoutumée du verset, le défaut d’équilibre des deux hémi- 
stiches et l’'isolement des deux derniers mots, dont on a fait un verset. 
On ne manquera pas non plus d’étre choqué de la platitude de la tournure 
rabbinique...% 1m1w nn. L’étonnement s’accroitra si on regarde le texte 
de plus prés: m2), comparé & la suite, parait d’abord une faute pour nn; 
on ne dirait pas: ‘‘Et mieux mourir sans enfants que celui qui a...” 
D’autre part, la fin 7) . . , comme !’ont bien vu MM. Taylor et Schechter, 
doit se lire myr2 (=8). Or a-t-on jamais dit en hébreu mr 039 03 
pour exprimer l’idée de ‘beaucoup d’enfants pervers”? Il faudrait »22 
my. Si nous jetons un regard sur les versions, voici ce que nous lisons : 
en S: “Et celui qui meurt sans enfants que celui qui a des enfants 
nombreux d’iniquité”; en G: “Et mourir sans enfants que d’avoir des 
enfants impies.” On voit tout de suite que l’original, bien conservé en 
G, portait: JAM NND ~My Nv, “ Et mourir sans enfants que [d’avoir] une 
postérité impie.”” Notre hébreu est un agrégat de la bonne legon et de la 
traduction syriaque. Ainsi s’expliquent toutes les étrangetés de notre 
texte actuel. 
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300. sma Sowa sin ado> ya ‘yep ay AD 
(ona 55) 35 pwn x2 ya 55 mm 


Il ne faut pas grande attention pour découvrir que ces deux lignes 
sont corrompues et mal coupées. On doit ainsi les rétablir : 


PYM YW. IY AD 
poim na 552 x3 sin 2523 
(ona 525) a9 pwn XI YMA 7D 


Tel est précisément le texte de S, jusqu'’a 3. Les deux mots 
suivants, qui ne se comprennent pas, viennent probablement du S 
NNAIY qui suit immédiatement et qui appartient au verset 31. Cette 
circonstance nous permet d’expliquer le premier hémistiche, qui est 
sans aucun doute le doublet de 531) ‘y¥b 129 7D. Voila pourquoi 
aussi cet hémistiche est isolé.—La rencontre est de nouveau digne 
d'attention.— En G malheureusement tout le morceau est omis. 
Le verset suivant n'est ni en G ni en S. Ay mANy dno doit 
se traduire: “Et comme un espion, il voit la nudité, les parties 
faibles.” Cf. Gen. xlii. g: OMNI pA MY nx med one ods. 
Le Talmud parait s’étre mépris sur le sens de cette phrase, qui est 
ainsi défigurée par lui: AMY 739 od MTN. 

31. WP jn’ PWN). D’aprés G. Voriginal aurait été °5T jN’; 
Sa wp. Peut-étre faut-il ainsi corriger notre texte. 

32. nbn nay y)¥2. La lecon du Talmud est un peu différente : 
ndma ya 71835, mais 73% est attesté par G, tAnOivera. La version 
de S est fantaisiste, surtout en b, ow elle porte: “il verse le sang 
comme de l'eau”: ODD OF JHY. Le latin est assez curieux, il 
traduit exactement G, quia bien compris 37N* ov; mais il y ajoute 
une autre version de ces deux mots, augetur sanguis, comme s'il y avait 
nav DO. 

34. Au lieu de TAIN JHA 777 AON yond pain xd, qui est 
bien reproduit en S, G porte: 


évoikisov GdAdrptov Kai Sraorpeet oe ev tapaxais, 
kat amaAdorpioces oe tav idiwv cov. 
Cette traduction correspond assez bien au verset qui vient aprés 
x0.31:¢ 
Prony M2 PIV War (vy) pwd 


Ce dernier mot est peut-étre une dittographie de 31, et doit étre 
remplacé par JN %33. Ce serait alors un doublet du v. 34. 
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xii. 1. Tl faut lire: ** * 20m ‘9d (et non yn) yn 3b ON; 
“Si tu fais du mal & l'homme de bien, & qui feras-tu du bien, pour 
qu’il y ait un espoir a ta bienfaisance?” Ce sens est attesté par le 
verset 2: “‘Fais du bien au juste, et tu trouveras une récompense, 
sinon de lui, au moins de Dieu.”—G n’y a rien compris, il a traduit 
comme s’il y avait: 3°DN 10d yt DN DN, “Si tu fais du bien, sache & 
qui tu le fais.” S semble avoir lu: 2°0n xd yd aon oN, “Si tu fais 
du bien au méchant, tu n’as rien fait.” Cette interprétation lui a été 
probablement suggéré par le verset 3: “Il n’y a point de bonheur 
pour celui qui procure un plaisir au méchant, et il n’a méme pas 
accompli de bienfaisance.” 

IsraEL LEvI. 


VOL. XIII. 
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CHINESE JEWS. 


THE Chinese and the Jews belong to the oldest nations 
in the world, but whilst the Chinese are the most isolated 
and self-contained of peoples, it may be said of the Jews 
that they are the most wide-spread and scattered. I pro- 
pose to give the result of some inquiries into the question 
of how the Jews have fared in the Celestial Empire. 

It is only in quite recent times that any Jewish writer 
has so much as noticed the existence of a Jewish settle- 
ment in China. Benjamin of Tudela refers to the country, 
but, well informed as he was, he makes no mention of the 
existence of a Jewish colony there. 

We owe to the Jesuits the first authenticated accounts 
we possess”. It was in the time of Queen Elizabeth that 
the Church of Rome sent out to China a band of mis- 
sionaries who happened to be men of the world, and withal, 
men of culture and knowledge. They were well received 
in Pekin. Several of them were even raised to the rank 
of Mandarin. As Presidents of the Tribunal of Mathematics 
they advised the Government as to the Calendar, and 
assisted the Astronomical Board. Father Ricci was one 
of the first of these missionaries, and in the report to the 
Propaganda Fide, at Rome, we are told how he came to 
know about the existence of Chinese Jews. 

One summer day, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, Ricci received a visit from a scholar who had 
come to Pekin in order to pass his examination for a 
government appointment. The candidate was anxious to 
make the acquaintance of one who, he surmised, must be 


1 A Paper read before the Jews’ College Literary Society on June 17, 1900. 
? Trigaltius, de Christiana Expeditione apud Sinas, Aug.Vind., 1615. A.Sem- 
medo, Letters from Jesutt Missions, 1627. Id., Further Reports, Madrid, 1642. 
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a co-religionist, for it was said that he worshipped one 
God, the Lord of heaven and earth, and yet was not a 
Mohammedan. Father Ricci was struck with his visitor’s 
features, so different from those of an ordinary Chinaman, 
and took him to his oratory, where he knelt before the 
picture of the Holy Family with St. John the Baptist, and 
another picture of the Evangelists. The visitor did so like- 
wise, saying, “ We in China do reverence to our ancestors. 
This is Rebecca with her sons Jacob and Esau, but as to 
the other picture, why make obeisance to only four sons 
of Jacob, were there not twelve?” Then mutual explana- 
tions were given. The visitor was an Israelite, Ngai by 
name, who had come to Pekin from Kai-fung-foo, the 
ancient capital of Ho-nan. In this city, the visitor ex- 
plained, his community had a synagogue which they had 
recently repaired, and in which there was a roll of the 
Law which was over 400 years old. “At Hang-chow-foo,” 
he said, “there was a larger congregation of Jews, who 
also had a synagogue ; Jews dwelt in other provinces also.” 

Father Ricci was able to verify all these statements, and 
received visits from other native Jews. Julius Aleni, his 
successor, had a fair knowledge of Hebrew, and he paid the 
congregation a visit in 1613. Semmedo, writing in 1642, 
reports that Jews were living in four Chinese towns, and 
that they weré much respected. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century we have 
further accounts from the Jesuits. Gozani, one of them, 
wrote a letter from Kai-fung-foo, dated November 5, 1704, 
giving full details of the Jewish customs, and describing 
their synagogue. Later on Domengo sketched a plan of 
the communal buildings, and Fathers Gaubil and Cibot 
obtained copies and translations of the inscriptions on the 
walls and on certain monumental stones}. 


1 Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, écrites des Missions étrangéres par quelques 
Missionaires de la Compagnie de Jésus. Paris, vol. VII, 1707. Id., Reports of 
Gaubil and Domengo, vol. XXXI, 1774. Commentatio de Iudaeis Sinensibus, an 
Appendix to Brotier's Tacitus. Paris, 1771. 
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Quite recently Ptre Tobar has published, under the 
auspices of the Roman Catholic Mission at Shanghai, 
a most valuable work! on these inscriptions. Facsimiles 
and translations into French of the inscriptions on the 
stone tablets or steles severally dated 1489, 1512, and 1663, 
are given along with twenty-three horizontal and seventeen 
vertical inscriptions which were found in the synagogue. 
We must indeed be thankful to the Jesuits for having 
placed within our reach these precious records of the past. 
The following are abstracts of the dated inscriptions :— 


I. ABSTRACT OF INSCRIPTION ON STONE STELE OF 1489. 


Abraham was the nineteenth in descent from Adam. 

The patriarchs handed down the tradition forbidding the making 
and worshipping of images and spirits, and the holding of super- 
stitions. 

Abraham pondered over problems of Nature and arrived at the 
belief in the one true God and became the founder of the religion 
we believe in to this day. This happened in the 146th year of the 
Tcheou dynasty. 

His belief was handed down from father to son till Moses, who, it 
is found, was alive in the 613th year of the Tcheou dynasty. He was 
endowed with wisdom and virtue. He abode forty days on the summit 
of Mount Sinai, refraining from meat and drink, and communing with 
God. The fifty-three portions of the Law had their origin with him. 
From him the Law and tradition was handed down unto Ezra, who 
was likewise a patriarch. 

Man in his daily pursuits must ever have God before him. We pray 
three times a day: morning, noon, and evening. 

When praying, the worshipper first bends his body; then in silent 
devotion he offers up his prayer or raises his voice, swaying, meanwhile, 
to and fro. At the end, he retires three paces and advances five, then 
turns towards the left and right, and finally looks upwards and down- 
wards, to show his belief that God is everywhere. 

It is incumbent upon the Jew to venerate his ancestors. Twice in 
the year, in the spring and in the autumn, he offers them oxen and 
sheep together with the fruits of the season. 


1 Inscriptions Juives de K’ai-fong-fou, par le P, Jéréme Tobar, 8.J. Varietes 
Sinologiques, No. 17, Chang-hai, rgoo. 
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Four days every month are devoted to purification and to stimulating 
to charitable acts. Each seventh day is devoted to rest, and a fresh 
period of good deeds then commences anew. In the fourth season of 
the year, tiie Jew places himself under severe restraint for seven days. 
One entire day he abstains altogether from food, devoting it to prayer 
and repentance. 

Our religion came originally from Tien-tchou (India ?). 

Seventy families, viz. Li, Yen, Kao, Tchao, and others, came to the 
Court of Song, bringing as tribute cloth of cotton from Western lands. 
The emperor said, ‘‘ You have come to China. Keep and follow the 
customs of your forefathers, and settle at Peén-lang (Kai-fung-foo).” 

In the first year of Long-hing of the Song dynasty (1163), when 
Lie-wei (Levi) was the Ouseta (Rabbi), Yentula erected the synagogue. 
Under the Yuen dynasty, in the sixteenth year of the Tche-yuen 
cycle (1279) the temple structures were rebuilt. The dimensions on 
each side were thirty-five tchang (about 350 feet). 

The Emperor Tai-tsou, who founded the Ming dynasty, granted in 
1390 land to all who submitted to his authority, on which they could 
dwell peacefully and profess their religion without molestation. 
The Jews had ministers of religion who were called Man-la (Mullah) 
to rule the synagogue and to watch over the religious institutions. 

In the nineteenth year of Yong-lo (1421), Yen-Tcheng, a physician, 
received from the emperor a present of incense and permission to 
repair the synagogue. Then was received the grand tablet of the 
Ming dynasty to be placed in the synagogue. The emperor bestowed 
honours and titles upon Yen-Tcheng. 

In 1461 there was an overflow of the Yellow River, and the foun- 
dations alone of the structure were left standing. Li-yong, having 
obtained the necessary permission from the provincial treasurer, 
rebuilt the temple and had it decorated. 

Later on, the cells at the rear of the synagogue were put up, and 
three copies of the Holy Law were placed there. A copy of the Law 
had before this been obtained from Ning-pouo; another had been 
presented by Tchao-Yng of Ning-pouo. Various dignitaries presented 
the table of offerings, the bronze vase, the flower vases, and the candle- 
sticks. Other members of the community contributed the ark, the 
triumphal arch, the balustrades, and other furniture for Israel’s 
temple called I-se-lo-nie-tien. 

All this has been recorded, to be handed down to the latest genera- 
tions by me, Kin-T'chong, literary graduate, and engraved by others on 
durable stone on this stele in the second year of Hong-Tche (1489). 
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II. INSCRIPTION ON STONE STELE OF 1512. 


Erected by Tsouo Tang, a mandarin, and other dignitaries in the 
seventh year of Tcheng-te of the Ming dynasty, when a copy of the 
Law was presented by Kin-Pou of Wei-yang. The inscription gives 
details of the Jewish religion, its moral and other ordinances, and its 
canonical books, together with the historical incidents already referred 
to in Inscription I. The following passage is of interest :—“After the 
Creation, the Doctrine was transmitted by Adam to Noah; thence 
unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and afterwards through the twelve 
patriarchs to Moses, Aaron, and Joshua. Ezra promulgated the Law, 
and through him the letters of the Yew-thae (Jewish) nation were 
made plain.” 


III. INSCRIPTION ON STONE STELE OF 1663. 


In a long preamble an attempt is made to show that there is 
nothing in the Sacred Law of the Jews which is not in conformity 
with the six canonical books of the Chinese. Then follow notices of 
the Jewish settlement and of the historical incidents already referred 
to in Inscription I. A graphic account is given of the events which 


followed the fall of the Ming dynasty in 1642. The city of Kai- 
fung-foo, then called Peén-lang, stood six-months’ siege by the rebel 
chief Li Tse-tcheng, who eventually caused the fall of the city by 
diverting the Yellow River. The loss of life was great, and the 
synagogue was destroyed; 200 and odd Jewish families were saved, and 
took refuge on the north side of the river. The names are recorded 
of those who succeeded in saving the scrolls and other sacred books 
which were floating on the water. These, with other sacred writings 
which were rescued out of the ruins of the synagogue, were placed in 
a large house away from the city, where, for a time, the Jews assembled 
for divine service. About ten years afterwards, Tchao Yng-tcheng, a 
Jewish mandarin from the province of Chen-si, who was in command 
of a force of soldiers, came to Peén and did much to restore the city, 
the roads and the bridges. Aided by his brother, Yng-teou, he 
induced his co-religionists to return to the city and to take up their 
old habitations close to the temple which was rebuilt in the year 
1653, in the tenth year of the reign of Choen-tche. Full particulars 
are given of the work of reconstruction and of the part taken by the 
members of the seven houses. It was not possible to make up more 
than one complete scroll of the Law out of the parchments recovered 
from the waters. This task was entrusted to their religious chief. 
The scroll, much venerated by the faithful, was placed in the middle 
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of the ark. Twelve other scrolls were gradually collated and put in 
order by members of the community, whose several names are given 
on the back of the stele, and the other holy writings and prayer-books 
were repaired and revised with every care. The commandant Tchao 
Yng-tcheng, before leaving the city, wrote an account of the vicissi- 
tudes undergone by the sacred scrolls, and his brother published 
a book of ten chapters on the subject. Several high mandarins, 
whose names are given in the stele, took a part in the work of the 
restoration of the synagogue, also in the erection of the stele, which 
took place in the second year of Kang-hi of the Tsing dynasty (1663). 


Summarizing the historical references in these inscrip- 
tions, and in the accounts of the Jesuit fathers and other 
reliable writers', we arrive at the following results :— 
Jews had certainly settled in China some time during the 
Han dynasty, which ruled from 200 B.c. to 220 A.c. It 
is supposed that the settlement took place soon after the 
year 34 A.C., at which time terrible persecutions of the 
Jews took place in Babylon ; no less than 50,000 were then 
massacred. Others hold that the settlement took place 
thirty-five years later, after the fall of Jerusalem. It is 
quite possible that the Jewish colony in China may be of 
even older date. Having regard to the fact that the trade 
route of ancient times from China and India was not 
exclusively maritime, but crossed the steppes and high- 
lands of Central Asia, and then passed through Media, 
Mesopotamia and Syria, it is not at all impossible that 
sections of ‘the ten tribes of Israel may have found their 
way to China, as we believe they did find their way to 
Cochin China. A passage in 2 Kings xvii. 6 is to the effect 
that Shalmaneser carried Israel away and placed them in 
Halah and in Habor by the river of Gozan, and in the 
cities of the Medes. 

'C. G. von Murr, Versuch einer Geschichte der Juden in Sina; nebst P. Ignaz 
Koeglers Beschreibung ihrer heiligen Biicher. Halle, 1806. Jewish Expositor, 
vol. I. London, 1815. E. C. Bridgman, The Chinese Repository. Canton, 
1834. Terrien de Lacouperie, Babylonian and Oriental Record. London, 1886, 
&c. Henri Cordier, Les Juifs en Chine. Paris, 1891. Rev. A. Kingsley 
Glover, Jewish Chinese Papers, 1894. Alexander Wylie, Chinese Researches, 
Shanghai, 1897, 
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The allusion in Isa. xlix. 12, “ Behold, these shall come 
from far: and, lo, these from the north and the west; and 
these from the land of Sinim,” points to China. 

In Renaudot’s translation of ‘Ancient accounts of India 
and China, by two Mohammedan travellers who went 
there in the ninth century,” we read that over 100,000 
Mohammedans, Jews, Parsees, and Christians, who came to 
China for purposes of commerce, perished in the Bai-chu 
revolts. From incidental remarks in Marco Polo’s 7'ravels, 
we learn that the Jews were sufficiently numerous in his 
time (1286) to exercise political influence in China and 
Tartary. 

Ibn Batuta, a writer of the fourteenth century, states 
that Jews then resided in China’, In his account of the 
city of Khansa (Hangchow), he remarks: “In the second 
division are the Jews, Christians, and the Turks; these 
are numerous, and their number is not known, and theirs 
is the most beautiful city. Their streets are well disposed, 
and their great men are wealthy.” 

In those days Kai-fung-foo, called by the Tartars Peén- 
lang, was a city six leagues in circumference; Gibbon states 
that over one million families dwelt in it. Naturally the 
Jews would flock to such a city for trading purposes, and 
so we find that in the days of the Emperor Heao-tsong 
many Jews came thither by way of Persia and Khorassan. 
They won the emperor’s favour by presents of cotton or 
cloth. 

In course of time the city suffered from inundations of 
the Yellow River, and frequent conflagrations sadly reduced 
its importance. The Jewish quarter was not more than five 
hundred feet from the river embankment, and was specially 
prone to damage by floods. In 1642 the city was besieged ; 
the embankments were demolished, 100,000 people perished, 
and many Hebrew manuscripts were destroyed. We read of 


? Translated from the Arabic by E. Renaudot. Paris, 1718. 
2 The Travels of Ibn Batuta. Translated from the Arabic by Rev. Dr. Lee. 
Issued by London Oriental Translation Fund, 1829. 
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the synagogue being rebuilt 1279, and again in 1489, and 
of its restoration at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, and again in 1653. 

Thanks to the explicit accounts of the Jesuits, we are 
in a position to give a very full description of the com- 
munal buildings as they appeared in the early and middle 
part of the eighteenth century, and these accounts tally 
with those of the Protestant Mission in 1850, and of recent 
visitors, who, however, only saw the ruins of what must 
have been a noble cluster of buildings. 

The site covered a space of from three to four hundred 
feet by 150 feet, and there were four courts proceeding 
from east to west. The synagogue proper faced west, the 
direction in which Jerusalem lay. In the centre of the 
first court there stood a large triumphal arch, called Pai- 
leou, adorned with a Chinese inscription recording its 
dedication to the Creator and Preserver of all. There were 
bath-houses and water-chambers in the precincts of this 
court. The second court was entered by a great gate (only 
opened on great occasions), and by side doors. The walls 
were flanked north and south by dwelling-houses for care- 
takers and keepers. The third court had in its centre 
a smal] triumphal arch, flanked on each side by pavilions 
in which were enshrined two of the engraved stone tablets 
of which I have already given an account. On the south 
side of this court was a commemorative chapel in memory 
of a Jewish mandarin, Tchao, a mandarin of the second 
degree, who rebuilt the synagogue after its destruction by 
fire. And on the north side there was another chapel in 
memory of one who erected the edifice then standing. There 
were also reception-rooms for guests. The fourth court was 
divided by a long avenue of trees. Halfway stood a great 
brazen vase of incense, on each side of which there was 
a brazen vase containing flowers, and a marble lion upon 
a pedestal. Adjoining the northern wall was a recess in 
which the nerves and sinews of the animals slain for food 
were extracted. Some importance seems to have been 
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SKETCH OF TEMPLE BUILDINGS AT KAI-FUNG-FOO. 


(From designs of FATHERS DOMENGO and BRUCKER.) 









Entrance. 

Pai-leou or Triumphal Arch. 

Grand Portal with side en- 
trances, 

Portico with side entrances. 

Triumphal Arch. 

Stone Steles. 

Fagade of Temple. 

Space for erection of Tabernacle 
on Festival. 


Two Lions on Pedestals. 


Vessel for Incense. 

Flower Vases. 

Halls for Assembly. 

Site for the Extraction of 
Nerves and Sinews. 

Hall of Ancestors. 

Tchao’s Reception Room. 

Another Reception Room. 

Dwelling-Houses for Care- 
takers, 
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SKETCH OF SYNAGOGUE. 
Large Table for Incense. 
Chair of Moses or Pulpit. 
Balustrade reaching to the Bethel. 
Tablet with Prayer for Emperor. 
Arcade with Inscription. 
Bethel surmounted with a Dome. 
Cells for Scrolls. 
Columns. 
Windows. _ 
Repositories for Prayer Books and Bibles. 
Basin for Washing of Hands. 
Two Tablets on which the Ten Commandments were emblazoned. 
Inscription, “ Hear, O Israel.” 
Dome surmounting Chair of Moses. 
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attached to this rite, and up to the present time the Jewish 
community are known under the name of “ Teaou-kin- 
keaou,” the sect “that pluck out the sinews.”’ In the 
second division of the court was the hall of ancestors 
(Tsoo-tang). Here were venerated—probably at the high 
festivals in the spring and autumn—the Patriarchs of Old 
Testament history after the Chinese manner. The name 
of each was recorded on a tablet; there were no pictures ; 
to each of them was assigned a censer for incense, the 
largest being for Abraham, others for the other patriarchs, 
Moses, Aaron, Joshua and Ezra. Then there was an open 
place where they put up every year, on the Feast of 
Tabernacles, a booth covered with boughs and ornamented 
with flowers. ; 

The synagogue proper was a building sixty feet by forty 
feet, to which access was gained by a portico with a double 
row of four columns. The handsome roof was supported 
by columns in the usual style of Chinese domestic archi- 
tecture. 

In the centre of the building was the so-called chair of 
Moses!, corresponding, I presume, to our platform, the 
Almemar; it was a grand seat or pulpit with an em- 
broidered cushion, on which the scrolls of the Law were 
laid when opened for reading. In front of this pulpit was 
a tablet on which the name of the emperor was emblazoned 
in golden letters with a prayer that he might live ten 
thousand myriads of years. From the dome above were 
suspended the words in Hebrew—* Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God! The Lord is one!” and other appropriate 
quotations in Hebrew. On a large table by the door stood 
six candelabra, a vase for incense, and a tablet recording 
the acts of kindness of the emperors of the Ming dynasty, 
who had directed the burning of the incense. 

At the western extremity of the building, on an elevation. 


1 See correspondence in Revue des Etudes Juives, vol. XXXV, p. 110. 
The Hon. Mayer Sulzberger calls attention to Matt. xxiii. 2. 
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was the so-called Teén-lang—the House of Heaven—or 
Bethel, as the Jesuits call it, to which access was gained 
by steps on both sides. Here the ministering Rabbi and 
priests only were allowed to enter. In the Teén-lang were 
placed the thirteen scrolls of the Law, each in a separate 
case, and enclosed in silk curtains. The scroll in the 
middle was the one most venerated, and it would appear 








CHAIR OF MOSES. 


that the other ten or all the twelve were merely copies or 
transcribed from the venerated one in the middle. At the 
western end of the building two tablets were conspicuous ; 
they were inscribed with the Ten Commandments in golden 
letters. The synagogue was known in Chinese as the 
“ Li-pai-se,” meaning the weekly meeting-house, because the 
principal meeting was held on the Sabbath Day. 
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Father Domengo describes fully the visit he paid to the 
synagogue on Saturday, October 3, 1722. It happened 
that this was the eighth day of the festival of Tabernacles, 
and the visitor comments upon the fact that the portion 
of the Law that was read upon that day was not the 
festival portion, but the Song of Moses, Deut. xxxi-xxxii. 
The following day was the Rejoicing of the Law; which 
the congregants celebrated, as we do, by making circuits 
with the scrolls around the synagogue. 

As in most Eastern countries, worshippers used to take 
off their shoes when they entered the house of God, and 
they put on a blue head-dress in contradistinction to the 
Mohammedans in China, who used a white head-dress. 
Whilst reciting the Law the reader covered his face with 
a transparent veil of gauze, and wore a red silk scarf 
dependent from the right shoulder and tied under the 
left arm; by his side stood a monitor to correct him if 
necessary. The Hebrew books were kept in repositories at 
the synagogue, and they were rarely allowed to be taken 
home. This may account for the ignorance of their litera- 
ture shown by the Chinese Jews. The missionaries give 
full information as to the mode in which the Jews pro- 
nounced the Hebrew. The calendar and the mode in which 
the festivals were fixed were identical with our own, and 
resemble in many respects the calendar of the Chinese 
themselves, who, like the Jews, regulate the year by the 
moon, the ordinary year consisting of twelve lunar months, 
every second or third year being a leap year consisting 
of thirteen months. The Sabbath they observed with great 
strictness; the food was prepared on the day preceding. 
Their customs and observances accorded entirely with 
those of the Rabbinitic Jews of the present day with the 
one exception that they regarded the New Moon as a 
festival. 

In 1723 the efforts of the missionaries were put a stop to 
by the Chinese Government. 

It was only gradually that the fact of the existence of 
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a Jewish colony in China came to the knowledge of the 
Jews in Europe. I found among the MSS. in the British 
Museum an elaborate letter written in elegant Hebrew 
by the Haham Isaac, the son of the well-known David 
Nieto, dated Adar 1, 5520, that is the year 1760', in which, in 
the name of the London Jewish Community, he affection- 
ately addressed his brethren dwelling in the furthermost 
East, and implores them to tell him as to their con- 
dition and their origin. He subjoins a list of questions 
which he asks them to answer. Appended to this docu- 
ment is a letter, unsigned, addressed by the writer at the 
request of his friend, Mr. David Salamons, to a member 
of the East India Company, asking him for his good offices 
in getting the letter delivered to the Jewish community 
in China. 

My brother, Elkan Adler, has called my attention to a 
book written originally in Hebrew by a Morocco Rabbi— 
Moses Edrehi by name—which was translated into English 
and published in 1836. Nieto’s letter is given in full, and 
Edrehi states “an answer to the letter was received, and 
it was couched in the Chinese and Hebrew languages.” 
The original was placed in the museum at the India House. 
Edrehi says he could not find it. I regret to say I have had 
no better success. 

In the year 1815 some English Jews sent a letter by way 
of Canton, and a travelling bookseller is reported to have 
delivered it. But no reply was received. 

In 1842 the Treaty of Nankin was concluded, under 
which five treaty ports were opened to commerce. It was 
at that time that Mr. James Finn, who subsequently became 
British Consul at Jerusalem, began to interest himself in 
the Chinese Jews?. In a little book entitled The Orphan 
Colony of Jews:in China, published in 1872, he gives the 
text of a letter composed both in Chinese and Hebrew, 


1 B. M. additional MSS. 29868. 
2 James Finn, The Jews in China. London, 1843. Id., The Orphan Colony 


of Jews in China. London, 1872. 
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of which the British Consul at Amoy took charge. This 
reached the hands of the Jews, and the reply, which 
Mr. Finn did not receive till the year 1870, was very 
pathetic. The colony seems to have been rapidly declining, 
their teachers had all died, and there was no one left who 
could read Hebrew. ‘Daily with tears in our eyes we 
call on the Holy Name; if we could but again procure 
ministers and put our house of prayer in order, our religion 
would have a firm support.” 

In the year 1850 a Bishopric was established at Hong- 
kong, and it was in consequence of a visit which the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Smith, Bishop of Victoria, paid to Shanghai, 
where the London Missionary Society had a branch, that 
it was decided to send some missionaries to inquire as to 
the condition of the Jews at Kai-fung-foo. Two Chinese 
Christians were selected, and, with a view to obtain a ready 
hearing from the Jews, letters of introduction, drawn up 
in Hebrew, were obtained from some Jewish Bagdad 
merchants at Shanghai. The messengers started from 
Shanghai on November 15, 1850, and travelled by way 
of the Grand Canal and the Yellow River. I will quote 
the very words of the Bishop’. “Here in the midst of 
the surrounding population, two-thirds of whom were 
Mohammedans, close to a heathen temple dedicated to the 
god of fire, were found a few Jewish families, sunk in the 
lowest poverty and destitution—their religion scarcely 
more than a name, and yet sufficient to separate them from 
the multitude around. Exposed to trial, reproach, and the 
pain of long-deferred hope, they remained the anxious reposi- 
tories of the Oracle of God, and survived as the solitary 
witnesses of departed glory. Not one could read Hebrew— 
their Rabbi had died fifty years ago ; the synagogue tottering 
in ruins, they had petitioned the Chinese Emperor to have 
pity on their poverty and to rebuild their temple. No 
reply had been received from Pekin, but to this feeble hope 


1 The Jews at Kae-fung-foo, London Missionary Society’s Press, Shang-hae, 
1851. Jewish Intelligence. London, 1853, &c. 
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they still clung. Out of seventy clans only seven remained, 
numbering about 200 persons. A few were shopkeepers 
in the city, others were agriculturists on land a little 
distance from the suburbs, whilst a few lived in the temple 
precincts almost destitute of raiment and shelter.” 

The Jews had no hesitation in trusting the messengers, 
for in comparing the Hebrew writing of the letter of intro- 
duction with their own Holy Writings they saw that the 
style of writing was similar. The men left after a short 
stay, taking with them eight small books, containing each 
one of the Sabbath sections of the Law in Hebrew, fac- 
similes of which have been published. 

A few months later the envoys came azain, provided 
this time with some hundreds of pounds, part of the 
proceeds of a legacy left by Miss Cook to the Missionary 
Society. This time they secured six copy scrolls, thirty 
of the weekly portions of the Law, and over thirty quarto 
books on Chinese paper, containing in more or less complete 
form the prayers for everyday use, and for Sabbaths and 
festivals. Dr. Neubauer of Oxford has given a full 
description of these in the eighth volume of the Jrwisu 
QUARTERLY ReEvIEW!, an article which Mr. Elkan Adler 
supplemented in 1898*. They are deposited at the museum 
at Lincoln’s Inn of the London Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews. 

One point is quite clear, that the ritual used by the 
Chinese Jews is identical with that laid down by Mai- 
monides in the Yad-hachazaka, which is also followed by 
the Yemen Jews. The Jewish colony may have followed 
a different ritual in olden times, but the ritual we find 
established during the last 300 years clearly came by 
way of Persia; all the rubrics, as Dr. Neubauer has 
clearly put it, are in the modern Persian language ; 
and the few hymns and poetical additions in the Prayer- 
book are the same as are found in the old Persian MS. 
rituals which my brother, Elkan Adler, lately brought 


1 J.Q.R., VIII, 123. 2 -J.Q.R., X, 584. 
VOL, XIII. D : 
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over from Persia and Bokhara. The Jesuit Fathers 
stated that the Chinese Jews had most of the twenty- 
four books of the Old Testament more or less complete. 
No part of the Scriptures beyond the Pentateuch has 
found its way to Europe. It was stated also that the Jews 
were in possession of some commentaries called by them 
Kiangtschang, also of the first and second Books of the 
Maccabees. The Jesuits tried in vain to obtain a sight 
of these. To many it will be a surprise to hear that a 
Hebrew-Syriac version of the second Book of Maccabees 
existed. 

I have examined the scrolls of the Law in possession 
of the Society, also the scroll presented by the Society 
to the British Museum. I might add that both the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have been presented 
with similar copies. One copy was retained at Hongkong. 
Dr. Martin has supplied Yale College and the Lennox 
Library at New York each with a seroll. The Hon. Mayer 
Sulzberger possesses another!. Dr. Scherzer of the Novara 
Mission obtained a Roll for the Vienna Library, and we 
learn that quite recently a Roll has been sent on to Paris. 
In my opinion they are all executed by ignorant scribes. 
In fact they are “Chinese” copies of the faulty old copy 
which was so much venerated by the Jews at Kai-fung-foo, 
under circumstances referred to in the inscription on 
Tablet III. 

It is strange that most of the scrolls and fragments 
which have come under my view have the first letter of 
each column commencing with the letter: vau. This was 
a practice of comparatively recent introduction. Not all 
the instructions of the Sopherim have been complied with, 
but this seems to arise merely from the ignorance or 
neglect of the scribes who did the work. There are no 


1 My friend writes to me as follows: ‘If I should live long enough to 
see the Chinese troubles settled, and a new Synagogue dedicated at 
Kai-fung-foo, it would give me great pleasure to contribute the roll for 
the edification of the descendants and successors of the original owners.” 
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pn Tagin, no majuscular or minuscular letters. The nyanp 
and nimne are done in haphazard fashion. The four blank 
lines between each of the books are not attended to. In 
one instance they are found between 87% and \¥ instead 
of heading x7p"'. 

The names of the scribes of the weekly portions of the 
Law in quarto books on Chinese paper are given in several 
cases. One of these, at the end of the portion of Genesis, 
writes as follows :—“ In the city originally called Peén-lang, 
the Holy City by the help of Heaven, the Law with its 
sections was copied in this year 1935: in the month of Ab, 
the first day of the week and the third day of the month, 
the writing of the Law, the entire Law. was finished in 
the year 1937; in the month of Iyar, the fourth day of the 
week, the twelfth day of the month, our teacher and master 
Rabbi Jacob, the son of Rabbi Abishai, grandson of Rabbi 
Eldad, the Scribe and Teacher, completed it,” &c. It should 
be mentioned that the years here quoted are years of the 
Seleucid era, and 1935 is equivalent, according to our 
common reckoning, to 1623. 

I have already pronounced my opinion that there is 
nothing to show that the ancient congregations in China 
were not descended from the ten lost tribes. But no remains 
of an archaic literature, such as they should have possessed, 
have as yet been found. 

The reports as to the discovery of the colony at Kai- 
fung-foo by the Protestant missionaries, and the acquisition 
by them of a portion of their literature, excited some 
attention. . 

When my lamented father, the late Chief Rabbi, became 
aware of the condition of the colony, he addressed himself 
to the Board of Deputies with a view to their taking up 


1 As regards the headings of the columns in the six notable instances 
yw’ wo 2 :— 
Instead of Jay Ane ANT they have 073 Wn www Gen. xlix. 14. 
aa Pw ogy ~SC MDM) OYLEW Deut. xvi. 18. 
» “PANWDM 4, 4, WN PHew x Deut. xxiii. 24. 


D2 
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the cause of our forlorn brethren. I imagine that the Tai- 
ping rebellion was the cause of the Board not taking any 
active steps in the matter. 

A Jewish association was formed in 1852 in the United 
States for the encouragement of Jewish missions to distant 
and neglected settlements. Funds were collected, and it 
was stated that Judah Touro left a legacy of $5,000 to the 
Society. Subsequently the Rev. Dr. Gutheim felt inclined 
to send out a mission, but the Civil War in the United 
States stopped the enterprise. 

In 1864 the Jewish traveller, Benjamin II. visited England, 
and he expressed his readiness to visit the settlement!. I 
had the honour of being chosen hon. secretary of a Society 
formed to carry out the scheme. Mr. 8S. D. Sassoon was 
appointed the president of this Society, and the late Mr. L. L. 
Cohen accepted the treasurership. On the committee were 
Mr. F. D. Moeatta, Dr. Kalisch, Messrs. L. M. Rothschild 
and Maurice Beddington. The appeal we then issued will 
be found in the Jewish Chronicle, April 29, 1864. 

Unfortunately Benjamin caught a chill in London—it 
was in the month of March, 1864—and died. My father 
then addressed himself to a branch of the firm of David 
Sassoon and Co. at Shanghai, and suggested that some 
youths from the colony might be taken in hand by them 
and, after preliminary training, be sent to Europe to be 
educated, and to return to the colony to take up the 
position of Jewish ministers. But this attempt too proved 
abortive. Two young men were actually selected and 
brought to Shanghai, but they soon became homesick and 
returned to their native place. 

The next information about the colony reached us through 
the medium of the New York Times, which published the 
Journal of Dr. A. P. Martin, in which he gives an account 
of his journey to the colony. It took him nearly a month 
to cover the 470 miles, the distance from Pekin to Kai- 


‘ J.J. Benjamin II, Light Years in Asia and Africa. Hanover, 1863. 
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fung-foo. The article has been republished in his book 
ealled A Cycle of Cathay’. 

His adventures on the way make interesting reading. 
Arrived at Kai-fung-foo at last, he came to an open square, 
in the centre of which stood a solitary stone. On one side 
was an inscription commemorating the erection of the 
synagogue. On the other, a record of its rebuilding; but 
the ruins round about told a sad tale of decay and ruin. 
The representatives of six out of the surviving seven clans 
came round him, and with shame and grief confessed that 
their beautiful house had been demolished by their own 
hands. They had yielded to necessity, and disposed of the 
timbers and stones to obtain relief for their bodily wants. 
No doubt the Tai-ping rebellion had told sadly upon the 
town of Kai-fung-foo, and the Jews, owing to the nature 
of their occupations, had been the greatest sufferers. Many 
of them had moved away to other places. 

In July, 1867, a Jew named J. L. Liebermann visited the 
city. He wrote a long Hebrew letter of what he saw to 
his father in Bielitz. This letter was translated by Dr. 
Lowy, and appeared in the report of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association for 1879. It was republished in the Jewish 
Chronicle of July 11, 1879. Another letter appeared in 
the same journal from a correspondent, dated Kai-fung-foo, 
May, 1888. It had taken the traveller five weeks on foot 
to get thither from Pekin. In vain he tried to gain ad- 
mission into the city. He found the inhabitants of the 
district exceedingly fanatic, and, as now, showed hatred 
of strangers; his Manchu fellow traveller, however, was 
able to visit the city. He, as well as Mr. Dennis J. Mills, 
who visited the spot in 1891. give the same sad tale about 
the state of the Jews ?. 

More recent information is that derived from an article 
which appeared on January 12 last in the American 
Hebrew, taken from the Chicago Inter-Ocean of December 31. 


1 Edinburgh and London, 1896. 
2 China’s Millions, vol. XVI, No. 4. London, 1891. 
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The article is written by an officer in the German army 
stationed at Kiatschau, of the name of Herr Lehmann—not 
Herr J. J. Liebermann, as wrongly given. 

On June 10 last my brother, the Chief Rabbi, received 
two interesting communications with regard to the Chinese 
Jews, the one from Mr. Lewis Moore and the other from 
Mr. S. J. Solomon, both merchants at Shanghai. It 
appears that the Shanghai community had been stirred to 
action by the fact that the Jesuits in Zikawei had brought 
a scroll of the Law from the Jews of Kai-fung-foo, which 
was exhibited at Shanghai, and subsequently sent on to 
Paris. Soon after a letter reached the community, which 
I had addressed to Sir Edward Sassoon on February g last, 
invoking his aid and that of his firm towards the rescuing 
of the Orphan Colony from total extinction. Meetings 
were held and it was decided to collect reliable information 
from friends in the interior of China. By this means it 
was ascertained that a few hundred Jews still exist at 
Kai-fung-foo and the surrounding districts, but that they 
are Jews in name alone. They cannot read a word of 
Hebrew, do not keep the Sabbath, or indeed observe any of 
our Laws; they have no teacher and no synagogue, and 
they intermarry with Mohammedans and heathens.’ A 
correspondent from Honan wrote :— 

I learn that on the Jews coming over here, many hundreds of 
years ago, there were eight houses or branches bearing the names 
Li, Chang, Ai, Chao, Tuh, Shih, Kao. 

Two of the families bore the name of Li. 

These clans still exist, numbering about forty houses and about 
140 persons. These are all in Kai-fung-foo. There are also scattered 
about in some parts a few, but not very many; their condition, 
socially, is not very high. Once they were the richest and most 
influential people in the place, but through internal dissension they 
have dwindled down until now they are very poor, and, I am sorry 
to add, have not a very good reputation. One of them is a Buddhist 
priest, and is in the position of a small mandarin — that is, he manages 
the affairs of all the other priests; it was his brother who came to 
see me, 


Of the knowledge of their religion, I think they have not very 
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much; I do not think the majority of them know the origin of their 
name, 

The people belong to the “Teaou-kin-keaou,” i.e. the “ Pick-out- 
sinew ” religion, after the incident mentioned in Genesis, chap. xxxii, 
verses 24 to 32. When I turned up the Bible and showed him the 
account, and explained the origin of their name, he was much 
interested. 

I went and saw the place where once a beautiful synagogue stood, 
but now it is a water-hole with a stone standing alongside, a solitary 
witness to the one true God; on this stone the names of Abraham, 
Moses, Adam, &c., are mentioned, with an account of their religion. 
This man who came to see me promised to get me an impression of it, 
and if I do get it I couldsend youacopy. This, it is believed, is not 
the original stone, but one which has been put up some 200 years 
ago; the.other one is built into the wall of some house—this man 
knows where it is. 

They do not observe any of the ordinances of their religion, neither 
do they, with the exception of the Buddhist priest, observe the 
idolatrous practice of the heathen; they do, however, intermarry 
with them. 

As to whether any of them could be induced to go down to 
Shanghai, I am unable to form an opinion, but one could find out by 
inquiries. With regard to your going out to Kai-fung-foo on a 
mission of investigation, I think it could be managed, provided you 
did so under “native conditions”! 


Mr. S. J. Solomon further states that he had been in- 
formed that a certain Colonel Lehmann who is in the 
German army, and who was in Kiatschau, had. been a few 
months ago in a place about 100 miles south-west of Kai- 
fung-foo, where there were about 500 native Jews, most 
of whom were engaged in the silk piece goods trade. 

This information is confirmed by a letter received from 
the secretary of the Shanghai branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Under date November 18, 1899, he writes :— 


The Jewish colony has spread to other towns. Their occupation 
as silk weavers took some of them to a distance. Some families were 
well-to-do through connexion with this trade. One of the moderately 
large towns near Kai-fung-foo, where there is a colony of Jews, is 
called Tang-chwang. It is a mile and a half long, and is about 100 
miles south-west of Kai-fung-foo. The Jews are all people well to-do. 
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They weave the silk fabric called ling, and take it or send it to 
Pekin. 


On March 13 this year the following letter was written 
in Hebrew and dispatched, together with a Chinese trans- 
lation (made by Dr. Jedkins of the I. M. Customs), through 
the channel of certain trustworthy agents residing in the 
interior of China :— 


To the remnant of the Jewish community of Kai-fung-foo by 
the members of the Jewish congregation in Shanghai. 

We address you, brethren in faith, having heard that in days 
gone by you had a synagogue at Kai-fung-foo, and ministers who 
taught you the ordinances and laws, how to worship the Lord God of 
Israel. We now learn that your House of Worship is destroyed, and 
that you have no Rabbi or teacher to instruct you, and to show you 
the way wherein you should walk as prescribed by the law of Moses, 
and as we are exhorted by the prophets and Ezra the scribe. 

We are told that you have forgotten everything, and have gone so 
far as, three or four months ago, to have sold a scroll of the Law, which 
our own eyes have seen in the hands of those that are not of the seed 
of Israel. And we are further told that you are about to dispose of 
three or four more scrolls because you are in dire distress, and urge 
as your excuse that you and your children cannot read. 

Now, verily, sorrow and anxiety filled our hearts when we heard 
these evil tidings, that affliction and want have brought you to this 
pass, so that Sabbath and festivals are forgotten, and that you are 
becoming mixed up with the heathen around you, and that you 
forsake the covenant, and the way your forefathers have walked for 
2000 years in this land of your settlement. Tidings such as these 
caused the ears of every one of us that heard to tingle, and we have 
roused ourselves to come to your help. 

Some of us were willing to come to you to find out wherefore all 
this evil has befallen you, and to see what we could do-to heal the 
breach. But we are told that there would be danger to us on the 
way, and that if we did come in your midst, our presence would rouse 
anger and excite the Gentiles among whom you dwell, therefore we 
decided to write to you this epistle, and to ask you to send us an 
answer, either by letter or by word of mouth, through a member of 
your community. 

Now, we assure you that we are eager to help you according to our 
ability, so that you may walk again in the footsteps of your fore- 
fathers. If you desire to rebuild the House of God, which is now 
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become a waste place, we will collect money and send it to you; if 
you want a teacher to instruct you, we will send you one; if it should 
please you to come hither and settle here in the city of Shanghai, we 
will help you to do so, and put you in the way to earn a livelihood by 
starting you in trade, and all that you may require we will endeavour 
to supply you with, for there are in this city men of our faith—great 
and wealthy, men of affairs and business, who can help you to maintain 
yourselves and your sons and daughters. 

Therefore we beg you not to part with the scrolls still left to you. 
On this letter reaching you, send two or three men to us whom we 
may question, and from whom we can find out what we can do for 
you. We will pay all the expenses of the messengers; we will give 
them their sustenance, and pay them their expenses until they reach 
again your city. 

Signed in the city of Shanghai this 3rd day of the week, the 
12th day of Adar 11, 5660 A. M. 


Signed by S. J. SoLomon, 
DaAvip EzEKIEL ABRAHAM, 


And forty-four other members of the Jewish community in 
Shanghai. 


I have now brought the matter up to the position in 
which it stands to-day. We can but hope that this letter, 
with its generous offer, will reach its destination, and that, 
despite the present gloomy outlook of Chinese affairs, the 
Orphan Colony may yet at the eleventh hour be saved 
from assimilation or extinction. 


Marcus N. ADLER. 
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THE FOURTEENTH CHAPTER OF GENESIS 
AND RECENT RESEARCH. 


1. 


THE historical importance of the fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis has for a long time been recognized by scholars. 
It will be recalled that this chapter opens with an account 
of a military campaign, in which rulers of the Euphrates 
Valley and adjacent countries wage a war on a large 
scale against Syrian and Palestinean principalities. 

Such is the style of the narrative, such the manner in 
which details regarding the course of the campaign are 
set forth, as to preclude the possibility of an apocryphal 
narrative. While there is nothing in the narrative that 
warrants us in assuming, as some scholars with a lively 
imagination have done, that the narrative embodies extracts 
from some Babylonian documents, translated into Hebrew, 
it is, on the other hand, clear that the story told must have 
been of sufficient importance, from a political point of 
view, to have impressed itself firmly upon the memory of 
people. Babylonian rulers, as we now know, began at 
a very early period to turn their attention to the conquest 
of the land lying to the west of the Euphrates. Their 
ambition appears to have been to reach the sea, and to 
extend their conquests from the Euphrates to the Medi- 
terranean. The Biblical ideal, therefore, which looks forward 
to a “Hebrew” kingdom embracing precisely this district, 
appears from this point of view to be Jehovah’s answer 
given through the mouths of his prophets to Babylonia’s 
ambition. 

One of the earliest Babylonian rulers, Sargon, is referred 
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to in cuneiform literature as the conqueror of the “ West- 
land,” as Syria and Palestine were termed. Although this 
ruler becomes a legendary hero to a later age, still the fact 
that there is associated with him the tradition of a con- 
quest of Syria and Palestine is significant, inasmuch as 
it distinctly recalls early campaigns in this direction. The 
great Assyrian rulers from the twelfth to the seventh cen- 
tury were consistently occupied in pouring their armies 
into the lands to the west of the Euphrates, and it now 
appears that they were but imitating the example set 
long previous by their predecessors, the rulers of ancient 
Babylonia. In the fifteenth century, as the letters found 
at El-Amarna in Egypt show, the Babylonian cuneiform 
characters were employed by the governors and officials in 
Syria, along the Phoenician coast, as well as in Palestine 
proper. Such a state of affairs points necessarily to an 
antecedent conquest, on the part of Babylonia, of the dis- 
tricts in question. The fourteenth chapter of Genesis 
preserves the tradition of this conquest. But in deter- 
mining this point we are far from having solved the 
problems involved in the chapter. On the contrary, they 
now loom up more formidable than ever. Primarily, 
the date of the events described in the chapter must be 
determined, and this involves, again, the necessity of 
identifying some of the rulers whose names are given. 
Scholars have exhausted their ingenuity, and dilettanti 
their imagination, in answering these questions. The 
literature that has been written within the last twenty-five 
years about this chapter would fill a portly volume; and 
yet an impartial verdict must admit that but little of 
permanent value has been produced. There is perhaps one 
point that may fairly be said to be settled—the identity 
of Amraphel with the great conqueror Hammurabi, who 
succeeded in uniting the various states into which the 
Euphrates Valley was divided into one empire, and which 
trom its capital at Babylon became known as Babylonia. 
True, the name Amraphel does not correspond exactly with 
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Hammurabi. The divergence, however, can be accounted 
for, and it must be remembered that foreign proper names 
are apt to be considerably distorted in passing from one 
people to another. The controversy, however, as to the 
date of Hammurabi’s reign is not yet over, and, indeed, the 
whole question of Babylonian chronology is in a more 
muddled state at present than at any time in the history 
of cuneiform research. The period of Hammurabi may be 
accepted provisionally as 2200 B.c., which answers the 
conditions more satisfactorily than any other; but a strong 
emphasis should be placed upon the term “ provisionally.” 

The association of Abram in this chapter with the great 
campaign of eastern rulers against western principalities 
is one of the stumblingblocks to. a satisfactory solution 
of the chronological problem, and only recently Professor 
Hommel of Munich has discussed once more this contem- 
poraneity of Abram and Hammurabi. Hommel is inclined 
now to place Abram several centuries earlier than the date 
commonly agreed upon by scholars. His arguments are 
by no means convincing, but the fact that the problem 
at this late day must again be taken up, may be quoted as 
an illustration of how little scholarship has as yet accom- 
plished in its attempt to interpret this fourteenth chapter 
in the light of history. One feels strongly inclined to 
suspect that the introduction of Abram into this chapter 
is due to a confusion of names and traditions, if we assume, 
as indeed we must, that the narrative in its present form 
dates from a very late period, when distinctions between 
several generations, or even between several centuries, were 
no longer sharply defined in the minds of the people. Even 
we with all our historical teaching, and only three centuries 
removed from the Reformation, would find it difficult to 
differentiate between events scattered among various de- 
cades, and which appear to us as so many parts of a 
single picture. According to this view, it is due to a 
late tradition that Abram is brought into connexion 
with events with which he had nothing to do. Nor is 
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it impossible that the similarity in names between 
Hammurabi and Abram—a similarity more apparent 
if these names be transliterated into Hebrew characters 
—may have been a factor in bringing about the association 
of the two names in a dimmed historical tradition, and thus 
produced a blending of totally different historical periods. 
This suggestion, which at least merits consideration, is 
thrown out here as a further illustration of the great 
difficulties that scholars encounter when dealing with such 
records as are found in many portions of the Old Testament 
—difficulties which should make the general public less 
impatient to obtain definite results, and more sympatheti- 
cally disposed towards the Biblical critics, whose paths are 
thorny enough without being made more difficult through 
abuse and suspicion. 


IL 


The general interest in the Old Testament is such that 
whatever light is thrown upon its records and contents 


from outside sources is certain of being received with great 
favour. This is as it should be, but it is not a healthy 
symptom to find a vague conviction existing in the minds 
of many to whom the Old Testament has a sacred signifi- 
cance as a record of religious revelation, that its contents 
require “ confirmation,” or at all event that “confirmation” is 
to be hailed with joy. Such an attitude has various decided 
disadvantages, chief among these being that it engenders 
by way of reaction an unjustifiable scepticism as to the 
historical value and authenticity of those portions of the 
Old Testament which are clearly historical. Scholarship 
has never encouraged such scepticism, though it has pointed 
out that in dealing with an ancient narrative, whether in 
the Old Testament or elsewhere, we must not apply modern 
standards of definiteness and accuracy. Worse than this, 
the anxiety of the public for “confirmatory” evidence 
offers a temptation to historians and scholars to be some- 
what hasty in publishing their discoveries and views. An 
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illustration is furnished at present in this very chapter of 
Genesis under consideration. 

A few years ago the scholarly world was startled by the 
announcement that the name of Chedor-laomer the king 
of Elam, associated with Amraphel the king of Shinar 
(i.e. Babylonia), was found on a cuneiform tablet, and what 
is more, in a letter addressed by the famous Hammurabi to 
Sin-idinnam the king of Larsa. The discovery was made 
by an able French scholar—Father Scheil, whose activity 
in cuneiform research has been most fruitful. Scheil did 
not publish an exact reproduction of the tablet, which is 
now in the Constantinople Museum. so that scholars were 
dependent upon his transliteration of the Babylonian 
characters. The name as given-by Scheil was Kudur- 
Nukhgamar, which appeared to be sufficiently close to 
the Biblical Chedor-laomer to justify the identification of 
the two. Some scholars felt a little hesitation in accepting 
this result; but scarcely had Scheil’s article appeared, when 
Professor Sayce hastened to spread the discovery through 
the medium of popular journals, and to draw important 
conclusions. Experience, which so often proved disastrous 
to Sayce’s historical views, should have prompted him to 
greater care. With all his merits as a popular writer and 
investigator, Professor Sayce has often done harm by the 
rapidity with which he is apt to give to the public, tenta- 
tive and provisional conjectures and shadowy possibilities, 
as though they were definitely ascertained facts. 

Two scholars have recently had an opportunity of study- 
ing the Constantinople tablet said to contain the name of 
Chedor-laomer—Mr. L. W. King, assistant-keeper of the 
department of Assyrian Antiquities of the British Museum, 
and Dr. G. A. Knudtzon, a very thorough Norwegian 
Assyriologist. Confidence in the result of this examina- 
tion is increased by the consideration that not only did 
King and Knudtzon work independently of one another, 
but the one apparently did not even know that the other 
was engaged in the same work. 
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King published his results in connexion with a most 
valuable publication, Letters and Inscriptions of Ham- 
murabi (Luzae & Co., 1898); Knudtzon, in the first part of 
the fourth volume of Delitzsch and Haupt’s Beitrdge zur 
Assyriologie. 

King’s doubts as to Scheil’s reading were aroused even 
before he came to make a study of the tablet, inasmuch as 
among the British Museum collections of letters of Ham- 
murabi he found the proper name I-nukh-shamar preceded 
by an upright wedge, which is the common determinative for 
proper names. Unable to go to Constantinople, he obtained 
a photograph of the tablet, and satisfied himself that the 
individual mentioned on Scheil’s tablet was the same as on 
the one in the British Museum. On the Constantinople 
tablet the determinative sign is omitted, as is frequently 
the case in letters of this period. It is true that Knudtzon 
did not recognize the characters in question as a proper 
name, but his reading is identical with that proposed by 
King, except that he was not certain as to one sign. 

The revised translation proposed by King agrees entirely 
with the one now suggested by Professor Delitzsch of 
Breslau, on the basis of Knudtzon’s collation, except that 
Delitzsch leaves the unrecognized proper name untranslated, 
and did not understand a word which becomes quite clear, 
if we adopt King’s reading for one of the characters com- 
posing the word instead of Knudtzon’s. The same word 
occurs precisely in the same form in another tablet (King’s 
text, No. 15, line 11). There is, therefore, no reason to 
doubt the correctness of King’s view, and the letter in 
question is therefore to be translated as follows :— 

To Sinidinnam, speaks as follows Hammurabi——‘‘ The goddesses of 
Emutbal (on the border between Elam and Babylon), which are 
under thy control, will be brought to thee by the troops under the 
command of Inukhshamar. When they reach thee, then, with the 
troops at thy disposal, destroy the army, but bring the goddesses 
back to their dwelling in safety,” 


It will be seen that the letter refers to a campaign which 
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Hammurabi is waging against Elam. On a previous occa- 
sion, some of the images of the goddesses of this country 
must have been carried off as spoil. Hammurabi, following 
the policy which was frequently adopted by Babylonian 
monarchs, was anxious to conciliate the divine protectors 
of Elam by paying to the latter the proper devotion, and 
therefore sends these images, together with the reinforce- 
ments, through an official, and while directing Sinidinnam 
to destroy the army of Elam, urges him to restore the 
images to their proper places, and thus secure for Ham- 
murabi the favour of these goddesses. 

Shortly after Scheil’s announcement of his discovery, 
a report was spread—largely again through the instru- 
wnentality of Professor Sayece—that the two remaining 
kings mentioned in the first verse of the fourteenth chapter 
of Genesis had also been found in cuneiform tablets, 
namely, Arioch the king of El-Asar, and Tidal the king 
of Goyim. It now appears that Mr. T. G. Pinches, some- 
what previous to the publication of Scheil’s article, tenta- 
tively suggested the possibility that in certain tablets of 
the British Museum these two kings were mentioned, 
but upon sending the extracts to Professor Schrader of 
Berlin, it turned out that the transliteration was quite 
problematical; and even if the readings were admitted, the 
context of the passages in which they occurred was so 
utterly obscure, owing to the fragmentary condition of the 
tablets in question, as to require the greatest caution in 
reaching any conclusions. Still, in connexion with Scheil’s 
discovery, a good deal of popularity was given to the 
supposed readings, but, alas! they must also share the fate 
of the Chedor-laomer discovery. 

No one can read Mr. King’s remarks in his recent work 
(pp. 50-53) without feeling that there is not the slightest 
shadow of probability that Tudkhula (assuming the reading 
to be clear) is identical with the biblical Tidal, or that 
Eri-aku is the same as the biblical Arioch. If, in addition, 
it be borne in mind that these two personages are not 
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called kings in the cuneiform tablet, it will be seen upon 
what flimsy foundation the entire structure rests. 

Mr. Pinches had also called attention to three 
passages in tablets of the British Museum, in which an 
individual is mentioned whose name is to be read 
Ku-Ku-Ku-mal or Kudur-Kumal. Since in one of these 
passages the name is followed by the sign for king and 
two characters which might be a part of the name Elam, 
Mr. Pinches, who appears to have set his heart upon finding 
Chedor-laomer, proposed an identification with the biblical 
personage. In order to do this, the third character, which 
is identical with the first and second, would have the value 
lag, for which view there is no authorization. In this way 
he obtained Kudur-lagmal, and comparing this with Scheil’s 
Kudur-nukh-gamar, the slight variation, it was thought, 
might be overlooked. 

In view of the way in which Scheil’s proposition has 
been disposed of, it is useless to enter upon any further 
consideration of this last attempt to foree Chedor-laomer 
into cuneiform literature. 


IIL. 


The question may properly be asked—What is the lesson 
to be drawn from this demolition of supposed facts, to 
which a wide publicity had been given? 

Of course scholars are prone to error; and the one 
who prides himself upon always being right may safely be 
set down as one who has never discovered anything. 
No blame attaches to Father Scheil, who is a most con- 
scientious and faithful worker, and to whom all scholars 
are under obligation for his numerous publications and 
most valuable researches. 

Mr. Pinches, too, merits our utmost respect. Attached 
to the British Museum for almost a quarter of a century, 
there is no Assyriologist living who has published so many 
cuneiform texts as Mr. Pinches. Pinches, Strassmaier, and 
King form the trio of the most expert copyists of cuneiform 
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tablets. It may be that, in the case under consideration, 
he yielded to the temptation, to which scholars as well as 
others are prone, of making “wish the father to the 
thought”; but it is not Mr. Pinches who gave the sup- 
posed readings a sensational character. The blame for this, 
as for the exploitation of Scheil’s discovery, rests upon 
others, and it is idle to conceal the fact that harm results 
when the public finds out that it has been misled. There 
will be generated a suspicion and distrust of scholarship, 
which is most unfortunate because utterly unjustified. 
Taken as a body, there is no set of scholars more careful, 
more cautious, more conscientious, than the oft-denounced 
Biblical critics and Semitists. Buta large part of the blame 
attaches to the general public, whose interest in Old Testa- 
ment questions leads to that strange longing for “ confirma- 
tion” of biblical records and biblical statements upon which 
we have commented. It may be that the past generation 
of scholars encouraged this longing, but it is certain that 
the methods prevailing in up-to-date scholarship are totally 
averse to this. The same tests that are applied to the 
historical records of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, and 
Romans hold good for the Old Testament. We must avail 
ourselves of any light that we can secure from the outside 
to illumine the pages of the Old Testament. Much light 
has been secured in this way, and more will be, but we 
should remember that questions of authenticity are not at 
all involved in this phase of the Old Testament study. 

Coming back to the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, its 
historical character will not be strengthened upon our 
finding, as we may any day, in cuneiform tablets or in 
other documents, the names of the kings mentioned in the 
first two verses. On the other hand, it is not necessary to 
hold our verdict in suspense about the historical character 
of this chapter until confirmatory evidence is obtained. 

To be sure, there are many statements in the Old 
Testament recorded in a form given to them by popular 
tradition, which we must carefully study in order to deter- 
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mine the share to be allotted to tradition, and what portion 
is to be put down as definite historical fact. But even 
tradition is not worthless or wrong simply because it may 
not be accurate. The questions still remain for scholarship 
to answer satisfactorily—How did the tradition arise, and 
what is its purport? 

The answer to these questions may lead to results 
which are more important than those which a prosaic 
chronicler would be apt to regard as of supreme signifi- 
cance. On the other hand, it is clear that, in the light 
of recent researches, the attitude of the general public 
towards biblical scholarship demands a radical change. 
Instead of dividing scholars into two imaginary companies 
—the destructive and the constructive—those persons who 
are unable to engage in researches for themselves should 
learn patience, and follow as carefully as they can, but 
without prejudice and without passion, the efforts of in- 
vestigators to solve the many problems which the Old 
Testament furnishes, and which do not require “confirma- 
tion” but “illumination.” 

Scholarship, on the other hand, which sets before itself 
any other goal but the pursuit of truth, no matter whither 
it leads, commits intellectual suicide. Let the public learn 
to distrust such persons as are constantly flourishing some 
“ confirmation ” in the face of the critics, and it will not be 
doomed to frequent disappointments. As for the scholars, 
their proper attitude toward the public is indicated in 
a saying which a Rabbi who was a contemporary of Jesus 
is reported to have made the motto of his life—* Ye wise 
men, be chary of your words.” 


Morris JAasTRow, Junr. 
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AN ANCIENT BOOKSELLER'S CATALOGUE. 


Amone the Adler Genizah Fragments from Fostat is the 
following Bookseller's List, which is evidently not later 
in date than the beginning of the twelfth century. It is 
intrinsically of considerable importance, because it intro- 
duces us to a large number of unknown works by known 


writers. 
Two similar lists from the same collection have been 


published by Professor Bacher in the Revue des Etudes 
Juives: “Une Vieille Liste de Livres,’ XXXIX, 199 et 
seqq.; “La Bibliothéque d’un Médecin Juif,” XL, 55-62". 
Neither of these lists, however, is as important as the one 
under consideration in respect to the number or interest of 
its volumes. Most of these are described as “bound ” (15319), 
but already centuries ago our unnamed bibliographer 
prized his Genizah Fragments, and bound them up as 
“ Miscellanies ” (yyoin A309). 
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' See also Poznanski, ‘‘Quelques Remarques sur une vieille Liste 
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The following remarks deal only with such of the num- 
bered works as call for particular notice. Such commen- 
taries or Halachoth as are referred to in numbers 2, 23, &c., 
are left without annotation, because there is nothing to 
identify their authorship; but it should not be overlooked 
that the originals to which they refer are in all probability 
the unknown works of the Geonim. Other numbers 
dealing with well-known books, such as treatises of the 
Talmud, require no notes. The word —sin, which so 
frequently recurs, means “ bound.” 


1. The DIV’ WIT is a lost Midrash on the Pentateuch, cited by 
some of the earlier authorities such as the 8°29 and N30. Specimens 
from manuscript fragments at Jerusalem have been published there 
by Dr. Griinhut in 1898, with notes by Buber. 

3. This is a bound copy of the Josippon or Pseudo-Josephus. 
Neubauer follows Zunz and Steinschneider in attributing the Josippon 
to an Italian Jew of Sherira’s time or “perhaps a little later.” 
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Charlemagne and other Christian worthies are referred to in the book, 
so that it could not be earlier than the end of the ninth century. 
At the date of our catalogue the book was obviously well known. 
Among the Adler Fragments are several containing the Arabic text 
with important variants from the Hebrew. 

4. “Verses of Supplication,” forming part of the Karaite liturgy, 
vide E. Adler's “ Karaitica,” J. Q. R., XII, 678, Nos. 225 et seqq. 

5. “Saadia’s Siddur,” vide Steinschneider as to the copy in the 
Bodleian, and E. Adler's “ Liturgy of the Persian Jews,” J. Q. R., X, 
584 et seqq. 

6. “Rabbi Solomon's Siddur.” In liturgical pieces, Ibn Gabirol 
often calls himself jp without a patronymic. Vide Pinsker, L. K., 
128. This may be in imitation of the Talmudical Liturgist Samuel 
jOpn, the author of the D'2A NII. Among the Adler fragments 
is one of eight pages containing a specimen of this Siddur, of which 
the first four paragraphs begin as follows :— 
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The style is quite that of the mabn 1n3, but the Tosaphist to 
Pesachim, 114, refers to Rashi’s Siddur as that of R.Solomon. Rashi 
is certainly not the author intended by our bookseller, nor indeed 
does he appear at all in the catalogue. 

7. “Massora.” As no name is mentioned, it is probably the work 
of Moses Ben Asher, who flourished 890-895, vide post, 73. 

g. This was probably a Hebrew text of Genesis and Exodus with 
Saadia’s translation. 

10. This may be the NNwwWN ’D of the Gaon Hai ben David, 
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who flourished 890-897, of which a fragment was edited by Harkavy, 
vide Halberstam, Sefer Ha Schetaroth (Berlin, 1898). 

11. A Commentary on Ruth by an unknown writer, R. Shemaiah. 
He is certainly not Rashi’s pupil cited by Zunz. 

13. The “fourth” Talmud possibly means the fourth treatise of 
Seder Moed ? Shekalim. 

14. A prayer-book or Siddur of...... 

16. The Midrash Mechilta on Numbers. This confirms the state- 
ment of Maimonides, that the Mechilta was extant for the whole of 
the Pentateuch, and not for a part of Exodus only. 

17. Another Midrash on Numbers, characterized by the bookseller 
as “very rare.” 

18. The “ Mishna” of R. Eliezer. Is this the Pirke R. Eliezer which 
is sometimes called Boraitha ? 

19. This is the Boraitha of Samuel on Intercalations. It is men- 
tioned by early authorities, but no trace of it remains, and in fact it 
has even been confounded with the Pirke R. Eliezer. 

20 to 22. mid... m2>n. The Halachic works of Isaac ben Giat, 
vide J. Derenbourg, Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theologie, V, 397, 
and Dukes’ L. B. des Orients, 1848, p. 536. Bamberger has published 
specimens of these Halachoth under an erroneous title. 

23. A miscellany beginning with a fragment of Halachoth Bera- 
choth by a disciple of R. Samuel the “ Master,” probably the Nagid 
Ibn Nagrela. It is just possible that the author was the Nagid’s son 
and successor Joseph, who was executed at Granada in 1066, and the 
Catalogue may have been written shortly after this date, when it was 
dangerous to mention the name of the fallen Vizier, or to call Samuel 
by his title of Nagid. In the Adler collection, there is a long and 
curious letter to this same Joseph Hanagid, with every eulogy on his 
Jewish learning and Gentile influence. 

24. A Commentary on the four latter prophets by [Jehuda] ibn 
Bileam, who flourished ca. 1070, Derenbourg published that on Isaiah 
in the R. £. J., XVII, 172, and XXIII, 206. 

26. [Moses] ibn Gikatilia’s Commentary on Isaiah and the twelve 
minor Prophets. 

30. A “large fragment” of the Responsa of R. Zemach [ben Paltoi 
the Gaon]. This Gaon flourished in the tenth century, but no Nw 
of his are known, vide post, 67. 

31. A packet of letters. 

32. (Saadia’s) Commentary on the Sefer Jezira; his Responsa ; the 
“ Proverbs” of Ben Sira. This is the latest reference to the Hebrew 
Text of Ecclesiasticus until the recent discoveries. The collocation 
with Saadia is curious, vide post, 77. 
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33. A bundle of many things. ; 
35. The Key to the Talmud. This is probably the nnpon ’D 


of R. Nissim Gaon, beginning of the eleventh century. 

36. His OND nbim—the Hebrew Text. Both these works are 
known but neither is extant. 

37. The Midrash Jelamdenu, vide edit. Buber. 

39. A commentary on Talmud Treatise Bechoroth, by R. Baruch 
b. Isaac b. Albali. He was born in 977 and was adopted by his 
father’s generous rival the Rif. 

41. Commentary on four Treatises of Moed by pbx “the Master,” 
probably Samuel ha Nagid, cp. post, 53. 

42. The Book of Inheritance of Saadia (published by Derenbourg), 
and a work by [Samuel] b. Hofni, the father-in-law of Hai Gaon 
(flourished in tenth century). 

43. The laws of Possession ; of Pledges; of —, by Samuel b. Hofni 
‘all bound together.” 

44. The Duties of Judges, by the same. 

. A vocabulary of the Halachoth Gedoloth and Berachoth. 
46. }*Pwr is Moéd Katon. 

47. Hai Gaon’s non ‘nr. 

48. Medical treatises. 


49. Grammatical treatises. 
. The Commentary on Moses b. Ezra’s Sepher Anak or Tarshish 


(vide édition Gunzbourg). This was a commentary written by the 
author himself and is not to be confounded with later commentaries, 
such as that of Abraham Eliezer Hadayan ibn Chalfan in MS. Adler 


258, vide J. Q. R., XII, 682. 
53. Commentaries on other treatises of the Talmud, by Samuel ha 


Nagid, cp. ante, 41. 

54. A Commentary on Talmud Tr. Shebuoth by (Joseph b. Meir 
Levi Ibn Megas, born 1077?). This seems to have been printed in 
Prague, 1826. Ibn Megas seems, however, too late. 

55. This is perhaps the Pseudo-Aristotelian work ‘‘ De Pomo.” 

56. Samuel b. Hofni’s Commentary on Jebamoth, vide ante, 42. 

57. A commentary on the Minor Prophets, by Ibn Berachel (?). 

58 and 59. Works by Samuel b. Hofni against the Karaites (nbs 
=refutation). 

60. A work on the enfranchisement of slaves; on bailments; on 
neighbours, by (Samuel) ben Hofni, and a work by R. Hai, 

61. Works by R. Chananel, end of eleventh century. 

62. Ben Hofni on Sales. This work Ben Jacob thought was not by 
Ben Hofni at all and the reference here proves him wrong. 

63. A “Guide” in two volumes, by Ben Taib (?) and another work, 


“Splendour,” by the same. 
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64. Commentary on Canticles, by Alfasi, beginning of eleventh 
century. No such work by the Rif is known to bibliographers. 

65. A Commentary, “1218” (?), by Ibn Gikatilia. 

66. Talmudical Treatises by the Gaonim Sherira and Hai, end of 
tenth century. 

67. A Talmud Lexicon. Perhaps that of Zemach b. Paltoi Gaon 
(vide ante 30); cp. Rapoport, Rabbi Nathan, note 2, ZDMG., XII, 320. 
Kohut, Preface to Aruch, XVII-XXI, Vienna, 1878. 

68. A bound copy of the Book on the Unity of God by David al 
Mokammaz al Raki (ninth to tenth cent.). Nothing by this author has 
hitherto been known, he is quoted by Ibn Ezra and others. Among 
the Adler fragments the title and first page of this work has been 
preserved. It reads as follows :— 
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“Book containing questions as to the Unity of God and the 
rational and traditional explanation of the ten sephiroth by David 
Ben Mervan al Makamez al Raki :— 

In the name of God the Master of the Universe. 


It is written, ‘He (God) will embrace me with the kisses of his 
mouth, for his love is stronger than passion for wine.’ 
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The author commences by saying, ‘ Blessed be God, the God of 
Israel, the only One, the Eternal, who hath created out of nought the 
chief things existing ; He who teaches to man that by which he may 
attain eternal salvation. May he be glorified and sanctified beyond 
the power of his creators.’ 

Verily if we have commenced by citing this verse it is because it 
presents an analogy with the principal object of this treatise. In 
effect it is a homage to that which is evidenced by the souls healthy 
and sick alike, and certified by intelligence exempt from infirmity, 
that God is one, and that he hath no rival who can dispute 
sovereignty with him, nor any antagonist who could have the power 
to deprive him of his might. His Unity demonstrates that he is 
eternal, and that he has created all which exists, and the Scripture 
pronounced that this is so. With regard to his Unity is the word of 
Scripture : ‘And there is none beside him and there is no God besides 
him.’ As to his having no rival, it is the text, ‘I am God and there is 
no other God and none like unto me,’ and again, ‘And there is no 
God with me.’ As to his having no antagonist, who could deprive 
him of his strength or dispute his sovereignty with him, then the 
text: ‘And he shall say unto me what doest thou'.’” 


70. A bound volume of letters. 

71. The Work of Chivi Al Balchi, the famous sceptic whom Saadia 
so vehemently denounces in his Refutation of Chivi Al Balchi “n> 
s95adx in 15x, vide Israelsobn, R. E. J., XVII, 310. 

72. Arithmetic. 

73. The Massoretic Differences between Ben-Asher and Ben-Naphtali 
(vide Ginsburg’s Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, cap. X), and a Com- 
mentary on the Mode of Reading the Law. 

77. A work on Punctuation. A Karaite Commentary on Samuel 
(cp. MS. Adler 215, J.Q. R., XII,677). R. Hai’s Commentary on Chagiga: 
The Commentary on the Sefer Ha-galuy. The expression ‘DBN 
is significant, and its use in this catalogue has been referred to by 
Mayer Lambert in the R. FE. J., XL, 260. M. Lambert says: “Ce titre 
s'appliquerait fort bien aux fragments que M. Harkavy et moi avons 
publiés.” Probably Saadia himself made a commentary on his Sefer 
Ha-galuy in the same way as Moses b. Ezra did with the P3 ‘D (vide 
ante 51) and the fragments extant are more likely to belong to this 
commentary than to its text. This fact perhaps accounts for some 
of the difficulties which Mr. Margoliouth has felt. In Harkavy, p. 180, 
Saadia says : 2107 NIT *D WIN) AMT DDT ne webs omnd Ssnwws ndww 


1 Vide Steinschneider, 880. This is an extract from what Ibn Ezra 
calls the 1mwn/’o. Steinschneider is correct as to the name. 
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INNS PID) ARM ANY NA WD NW Man 93 DMAVAR bon 
yan). “However I will try to translate and explain this book, and 
I assert that this will be the best of all commentaries for its author 
explains it, and he knows better than any and understands his 
intention and purport” (vide ante 32, where the VD5N of the Sefer 
Jezira is mentioned without the addition of the name of its undoubted 
author Saadia). The Sefer Ha-galuy itself would seem to be an 
anonymous and somewhat mystical work by Saadia. The Tafsir, 
however, was more precise and more controversial, and has therefore, 
in part at least, survived its subject. If this theory be correct, there 
would be no difficulty in explaining Raabad’s ignorance of its true 
authorship. 

Further notes on this “Catalogue” will be offered in a later 
number of the J. Q. R. 


E. N. ADLER. ; 
J. Broypt. 
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“WHY I DO NOT GO TO SYNAGOGUE.” 


A REPLY TO MR. C. MONTEFIORE’S INQUIRY IN HIS 
ARTICLE “LIBERAL JUDAISM IN ENGLAND.” 


“He must be a man of little faith who would fear to subject his 
own religion to the same critical tests to which the historian subjects 
all other religions.” 


Max MULLER. 
Ir may be deemed presumptuous on my part to take up 
the gage thrown down by Mr. C. Montefiore before “his 
old and dear friend,’ and to anticipate the reply that will 
doubtless be given in due course to the question propounded 
by Mr. Montefiore in the current number of the JEwIsu 
QUARTERLY Review. My justification and my apology 
must be that, very probably, the great interest excited by 
Mr. Montefiore’sadmirable paper will evoke many criticisms; 
and among the many I submit my humble effort as a 
small contribution to the anticipated discussion. In the 
main, I agree with the views expressed by the author of 
the article, although I think he has much underestimated 
the effects of that which may be styled, in general terms, the 
Modernity of Ideas, and also the immense influence of 
the recent and still continuing dissemination of scientific 
knowledge. Moreover, it seems to me that Mr. Montefiore 
has made no allowance for the changes that’ have un- 
doubtedly taken place in recent years in the methods of 
investigation and in the enormous rise in the standard 
of historic accuracy. 
It is far easier to give a reply to the simple question 
which Mr. Montefiore submits to “his old and dear friend” 
than to follow him through the intricacies of thought which 
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lead to the fundamental question, whether Judaism is or 
is not fitted to modern thought and practice. The reply 
to Mr. Montetiore’s question is, in my own case, simple 
enough. I do not attend the Synagogue because (apart 
from the historic interests connected with the ancient 
cult) I have no sympathy with and cannot realize the 
benefits that can be derived from the services performed in 
the Synagogue or with the recitals of narratives relating 
to the early history, which, being miraculous and of the 
highest improbability, I cannot regard as true or, to speak 
frankly, of any value whatever. The theories of ethics 
that I hear are not those which I believe, and, to use 
general terms, my mind is transferred into a totally different 
sphere of thought. And as I am unable to accept the 
doctrines inculeated within the Synagogue, I, as every 
honest thinker would do, absent myself from attendance 
at the services. The position I am bound to assume, is, 
I regret to say, not only absence of sympathy with, but 
actual repugnance to, the whole scheme of Judaism. I 
cannot accept the chief dogmas which underlie historic 
Judaism. I cannot comprehend the “Chosen People.” It 
is a phrase that has no meaning to me. The Divine 
Revelation at Sinai is to me a legendary epic of unknown 
authorship. The miraculous element is to my mind 
injurious to piety, and creates in me the sentiment of 
repulsion. Without considering whether miracles can or 
cannot take place, it is no exaggeration to allege that no 
recorded miracle rests on evidence sufficiently trustworthy 
to convince any but the most credulous of mankind. 
Judaism rests on the “ Book” and on tradition—neither 
support can be regarded at the present day as valid. 
Mr. Montefiore admits that the law is not the law “which 
God gave unto Moses.” That is an admission of immense 
importance. That the Pentateuch or Hexateuch is not the 
work of Moses or of the age of Moses is maintained by 
many of the most learned and best qualified authorities, and 
that admission carries with it a great part of early Jewish 
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history. The Patriarchs may or may not be historic 
characters, but their lives are given in tribal tales of little 
value. The legislative part of the Pentateuch is of more 
seriousimportance. The laws, especially those of Leviticus, 
are, in form, tribal laws, and, like most legal systems, the 
outcome of the age in which they were promulgated— 
many of such laws being formulated ad hoc, while others 
are adaptations or actual copies of the laws of neighbour- 
ing nations. It is hardly doubtful that the legislation 
concerning the Sabbath or seventh day of rest was adopted 
from the Babylonians. But the point of view which 
I desire readers of the Review to accept is the entire loss 
of authority, as the inevitable result of the recent biblical 
criticism. At the time when the Sacred Books of the 
Hebrews were regarded as the work of Moses inspired by 
God the authority of such books was supreme. If the 
books can claim no kind of authority from divine in- 
spiration, or even from famous authorship, they are re- 
legated to that great mass of sacred and ancient records 
which have been collected, and which teach us many 
important matters respecting the religious aspirations of 
ancient peoples. It is asserted—I will hardly say yet that 
it is established—that not only is Moses not the author of 
the Pentateuch, but that the authorship as well as the dates 
of publication of the constituent parts are unknown, or not 
known with any degree of accuracy. The sacred literature is 
therefore anonymous—and anonymity is fatal to authority. 
Moreover the authority of the Sacred Books is further 
diminished by the appropriation of extensive contributions 
from the legends or sacred books of other nations—the 
chief contributions coming, as might be expected, from 
Babylon and from Egypt; while the three Great Festivals, 
to the celebration of which so much importance is attached 
in the Pentateuch, are sun festivals of immense antiquity 
and it would seem of almost universal acceptance. Of all 
festivals that of the Pentecost is perhaps the most universal. 
The celebration of the “ First Fruits ” is hallowed alike by all 
VOL. XIII. F 
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ancient and still by most modern nations; and the absurd 
ceremonies on the First of May, with Jack-in-the-Green, 
are but survivals of the ancient feast commemorating the 
return of summer. 

The history of the Hebrews, so remarkable and so unique, 
obtains no corroboration from external sources. A notable 
fact is, that for more than a century diligent search has 
been made among Egyptian monuments and records, with 
the earnest desire to discover some confirmation of the 
miraculous narrative of the Exodus, but as yet no such 
evidence has been obtained. Therefore the history of the 
greatest and most important migration of all time fails to 
be confirmed in, any particular—and is still dependent 
upon the narratives found in the Pentateuch, written by 
an unknown author or authors at a date or dates probably 
never less than 800 years after the events related had 
occurred. 

The great national Festival of the Passover is celebrated 
every year, with much enthusiasm, in all the synagogues 
of the world where Jews do congregate. There are 
already many absentees, who are unable to accept the 
miraculous character of the narratives of the Exodus; and 
such number is likely to increase. 

I should wish that sensible men, and women also, would 
ask themselves whether a history loaded with wonderful 
and supernatural incidents is likely to be a fair account of 
the events that happened. A general acceptance of such 
a history, wholly without corroboration from external 
authorities, is little like the careful practices of modern 
historians in separating truth from the mass of material 
which is often available. No subject during the last 
generation has been studied with more marked success 
than history, both ancient and modern. The principal 
object of the modern historian has been to correct the 
errors of previous generations and, by careful verification of 
facts, strive to arrive at truth, and with this important 
addition—wherever it is impossible to obtain verification 
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and corroboration, to submit to suspension of judgment. 
The standard of verification has been thus greatly raised. 
By these means there is some chance of reaching truth, 
a chance that the blind reception of tradition rendered 
impossible. Tradition, passing orally through a chain of 
witnesses none of whom left a record, is, to the modern 
historian, of very small value ; and it is on this species of 
evidence that Jews rely for the truth of some of the most 
astounding events ever alleged to have taken place. It is 
impossible for men of thought and learning to listen to 
evidence of this kind, without denial and protest: are they 
to be blamed if in the employment of the same methods of 
inquiry, which they and others use in the study of profane 
history, they arrive at the same sceptical conclusions in their 
inquiries concerning the events recorded in sacred history ? 
The legends of Greece and Rome have been separated from 
serious. history by Grote and Niebuhr and others, and the 
same methods of verification which those distinguished 
authors have employed are now being used in the separa- 
tion of truth from fable in the histories of the ancient 
Hebrews. The results obtained already give an earnest of 
that which may be expected. The sacred records teem 
with unhistoric wonders and divine interferences ; but it is 
no presumption to predict that the ultimate conclusion, 
when reached, will be to reduce the history to a more 
commonplace position, and to explain it by a reference to 
the characters of the Hebrew people and to their active 
imagination and poetic nature. The methods of history, 
like the methods of science, produce an intellectual result, 
which is a constant, it is a mental evolution, carrying 
the powers of the human mind to a higher level. The 
student of history or of science cannot within the Syna- 
gogue put aside his love of truth and his knowledge of the 
methods by which he is accustomed to attain it. It is 
not desirable that he should do so. A sacrifice of honesty 
and of truth can never be otherwise than deprecated ; and 
if he arrive at conclusions in opposition to the conventional 
F2 
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beliefs, he is more to be honoured than reviled. He is un- 
able from his mental attitude to accept universal tradition 
as absolute truth, or the infringements of natural Jaw as 
the well-proved results of scientific investigations. The 
great discoverers of this fast-ebbing century did not attain 
that knowledge which is alike the glory of the age and 
immense benefit to the world by lax acceptance of the 
traditions of the past or by loose verification of the results 
of their experiments. Their triumphs were attained only 
by careful inquiry and still more careful verification—and 
by those means alone can truth be obtained. 

To return to the subject of tradition, which is so impor- 
tant in this inquiry. The value of tradition as history is 
declining—it has declined almost to vanishing-point. It 
has been and still is held by many learned Jews, who 
maintain that it is the foundation of Jewish belief. If 
it be so, it is a broken reed on which to rely. Now it is 
clear that all historic statements rest on evidence, whether 
good or bad, and as such must be criticized and classed like 
other kinds of evidence. To support a historical statement 
it is necessary to get a record of the facts, as soon after the 
occurrence as possible. It is obvious that, cross-examina- 
tion of material witnesses being impossible, the next 
best evidence is the written record of an eye-witness im- 
mediately after the event. The record, if it is written at the 
end of a chain of oral transmissions, is worthless; and that 
is what we now possess. The Exodus may or may not 
have taken place in the way described by the writers in the 
Books of Deuteronomy and Exodus; but we possess no 
document written at a period nearer to the events than the 
descriptions of those writers. It is impossible to say 
whether there were ever contemporary historical documents 
or not. There are none in existence. The earliest written 
documents which we possess were written about 700 years 
in the case of Deuteronomy and still longer in the case 
of Exodus, after the events therein respectively narrated. 
Recent discoveries at the city of Nippur, on the banks of 
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the Euphrates, show the extreme antiquity of some records. 
Those found were probably written on clay tablets 5,000 
years before the Christian Era. There are no difficulties 
respecting the reduction of the oral tradition into writing 
at so early a date; but the non-existence of any early 
written documents is a fatal difficulty with regard to our 
reception of an uncorroborated Hebrew tradition. 
Compared with other nations of antiquity there are no 
early Hebrew documents or monumental inscriptions of 
much importance. The records, both monumental and 
documentary, already discovered in Egypt carry back the 
history of that country more than 5,000 years, and such 
records in Assyria and Babylonia carry back the history of 
those countries nearly 7,000 years ; but we possess no early 
Hebrew records of any kind, and references to older 
writings in more recent books do not carry back consecutive 
history to the early days of the tribe. Records, to be 
regarded as of historic value and containing important 
nalratives, must possess some approach to contemporaneity, 
and this advantage no Hebrew book or record possesses. 
It is not alleged that written documents never existed con- 
cerning the early history of the Hebrews. It is quite 
probable that such did exist from the prevalent habit of 
their kindred Semites to record events. But none have 
survived to later times ; and for the purposes of the his- 
torian non-existence is sufficient. Complete disbelief or 
suspension of judgment are the alternatives in these cir- 
cumstances. On the other hand, the resolute believer relies 
on the traditions of his race as taking the place of docu- 
mentary evidence, and as a complete substitute for that 
which the historian requires in dealing with profane 
subjects. In face of such contradictory views the philo- 
sophic thinker regards with feelings of dismay the high 
value attributed to tradition, and asks Where are the 
safeguards against error, when the simplest and most 
elementary rules of evidence are so thoughtlessly set aside ? 
The entry into the Synagogue gives rise to many thoughts 
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and to many doubts respecting the value and authenticity 
of the Hebrew Sacred Books ; and there are many whose 
minds, dwelling on and not doubting the noble thoughts 
and high aims contained in such books, feel doubts 
absolutely overwhelming concerning their authenticity, 
while being deeply impressed with the wholly human 
character of their contents. These conclusions separate and 
divide the believers from the non-believers, and can furnish 
many more reasons “ Why the Liberal Jews do not attend 
the Synagogue.” 

The great change that has taken place in opinion during 
recent years, and the general decline in this generation of 
religious modes of thought, are doubtless due to various 
causes, but the most potent cause is the immense advance 
in scientific knowledge. It has both widened our intellec- 
tual horizon and sharpened our intellectual faculties. The 
knowledge we have obtained of the Jaws of nature and her 
modes and processes have been the Revelation of this 
century —attained, not by a divine act, and given in words 
on a remote mountain to an obscure people, but as the 
result of long and arduous work by many great minds in 
various countries, under many and various conditions. 
The difficulties that surrounded these philosophers in their 
work, and the amazing results obtained, make all humanity 
proud indeed of the men and their achievements. Mr. A. 
Balfour, in a recent speech, said that “the development 
of the mechanical conception of the physical world has 
given an impulse to materialistic speculation.” It has 
achieved results of far higher importance than advocacy 
of a possible mechanical theory of the world. It has 
established by overwhelming proof the certainty of uni- 
versal law and order—the co-ordination of all phenomena 
and the immensity of space—while exciting in our minds, 
whether we regard the cosmos or microcosm, the highest 
conceptions of power, wisdom and beneficence. 

Many years ago Harriet Martineau said that all the sciences 
were arrayed against the Bible, and she wrongly predicted 
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that in fifty years the biblical narratives would be regarded 
as legendary. As a prediction in point of time she antici- 
pated results, but as a prediction of that which will eventu- 
ally come, she was not far from the truth. The first of the 
sciences to deal a heavy blow at the biblical narratives was 
geology. The contention, so long carried on and so hostile in 
its character concerning the early chapters of the Book of 
Genesis, was the type of the greater and equally hostile 
contention between “science and theology,” the literature 
of which is hardly pleasant reading. Happily in recent 
years the form of the contest has become decidedly more 
amicable, and as the victory greatly inclines to the side of 
science, the war, so barren of practical results, may soon be 
abandoned altogether. The discovery of the tablets at 
Babylon containing written records of the Creation legend 
and others with stories of the Flood indicated the sources 
from which the Hebrew writers obtained their information. 
The discoveries at Babylon and in Assyria also compel us to 
alter the biblical chronology considerably, and render the 
biblical accounts of the early age of the world of no value or 
importance. It is now generally admitted that geology and 
other sciences can be more relied on for data regarding the 
age of the earth than any early records of the ancient 
nations and the estimate of geology exceeds enormously the 
limited age of 5,000 to 6,000 years which Hebrew chrono- 
logy allows to the planet and to the existence of man 
upon it. But the recent discoveries in astronomy reduce 
the inadequate narrative of Genesis almost to imbecility. 
“And he created the stars also,” is the remark used as 
a sufficient description of the multitude of suns, planets, 
moons, comets and other bodies which fill the heavens 
with light and beauty. Did the inspired writer possess 
any knowledge that the multitude was beyond computation 
and consisted of millions and millions of stars, of which 
over 100 millions have already been counted? and did such 
inspired writer suspect that every improvement in optical 
instruments (of which he knew nothing) would disclose 
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more millions of heavenly bodies, which he described in his 
ignorance as “the stars also”? Is it possible for a man 
possessing a particle of critical power to adopt as a serious 
contribution to knowledge the information found in such 
writings? Now I venture to urge the following general 
criticism. If the writer who originally introduced the Baby- 
lonian legends into the Book of Genesis is, from the 
extreme antiquity of the Book (which is doubtful), not to 
be blamed for his display of astronomical ignorance, the 
later editor or editors of that and other Pentateuchal Books 
cannot escape from condemnation. A subsequent editor 
who endorses the statements of an earlier writer is equally 
responsible for the truth of such statements as the writer. 
The importance of this criticism. is that, assuming that the 
Book of Genesis is very ancient, and that it contains foreign 
legends, the editors of the other Books at the time of the 
exile adopted the legends as true history (and much belief 
depends on such adoption), and by such adoption prove 
themselves to be untrustworthy witnesses and editors who 
possess little or no authority. 

Turning from these considerations respecting the Creation 
and the age of the world to the extremely important inquiry 
as to the possession of moral codes by the nations of antiquity, 
we find no evidence that the ancient peoples had no moral 
laws until the Revelation at Sinai; on the contrary, we can 
_ discover among the Egyptians and the great Mesopotamian 
Powers ample proof that the ancient nations of the East 
were quite as well equipped with moral laws and, as far 
as we know, practised morality with quite as much success 
as the ancient Hebrews. There is sufficient evidence that 
the Egyptians possessed moral laws equal to any code of 
morals that existed among the Hebrews. The ancient Book 
of the Dead, which was held in great estimation in Egypt, 
existed from the very early ages; and although it received 
additions in later times the 125th chapter contains moral 
doctrines similar to those contained in the Ten Command- 
ments. It is believed by many persons conversant with 
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Egyptian theology that even the grand conception of 
unity can be found in ancient Egyptian records. The 
Assyrians and Babylonians also possessed moral laws of 
similar character to those found in the Bible. Indeed it 
is difficult how a great state with a large and prosperous 
population carrying on trade and commerce with foreign 
nations could exist without the fundamental moral precepts 
of the Decalogue, and we know beyond doubt that the 
Babylonian and the Egyptian monarchies existed long 
before there was a Hebrew polity or any codes of morality 
connected with that tribe. 

In my judgment that which keeps away from the 
Synagogue the largest number of possible worshippers 
is the extreme anthropomorphism of the entire cult. 
This form of thought exists in the Bible to an extent 
that in many minds causes actual distress. It destroys 
and banishes every form of piety. The ritual cannot 
avoid sharing with the Scriptures the same defects and 
the same evils. To students of nature accustomed to the 
grand generalizations which science yields it is not less 
than a blasphemy to conceive of the Author and Governor 
of the universe in terms of the ritual. It is no doubt 
unjust to blame the authors of the ritual] when the fault is 
that of the authors of the religion. The religion was doubt- 
less in accord, centuries and centuries ago, with the aspira- 
tions and knowledge of the worshippers. It is not so 
now. Religious ideas are, like all other ideas, only mental 
pictures which we form in our minds. Such ideas are part 
of ourselves, dependent on our own environment as our 
environment is dependent on the knowledge, the education 
and the training of the age. The environment changes as 
the ages change; and absolute permanence can never be 
expected either in ideas or in institutions, for, as our minds 
change with the advance of knowledge, so do our ideas 
and our conceptions become wider and higher—and this 
means intellectual progress. The anthropomorphism of 
conventional Jewish beliefs is repulsive to the cultured 
man of the present day. 
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There are many Jewish doctrines and practices so un- 
reasonable in themselves and so opposed to modern thought 
that they, in like manner, excite repulsion in our minds. 
Mr. C. Montefiore has referred to one, viz. Circumcision. 
I shall take leave to refer to another repulsive doctrine, viz. 
the doctrine of Atonement by Blood. 

With regard to circumcision, it is quite impossible to 
say much. Its indecent character saves it from much 
adverse criticism, while its undoubted connexion in some 
way with the repulsive worship of the Phallus protects it 
from any attempt at explanation of its origin. I may, 
however, be permitted to refer to the rite from the historic 
point of view. It is called in the Old Testament a “mark 
and a sign.” Now if it were introduced in Abraham’s 
times it was neither the one nor the other: in Abraham’s 
times it is supposed that nearly all Palestine was inhabited 
by circumcised peoples (not including the Hittites, who 
were not circumcised). If, as is probable, the Hebrews 
on entering Syria at the time of the exodus adopted the 
Syrians’ rite its introduction would be accounted for. 
Centuries, later when the Hebrews left Babylon after the 
exile and returned to Syria, they carried with them their 
peculiar rite, and since then it has been permanent among 
the Jews. The Babylonians and Persians whom they quitted 
like the Assyrians were uncircumcised peoples, and it 
was only after the captivity that the rite became a mark 
and a sign, the conquests of Assyria and Babylon having 
in the meantime greatly modified the populations in Pales- 
tine. The story of the circumcision of the Jews escaping 
from Egypt is another proof that the rite was not regarded 
by the early Hebrews as either obligatory or general, and 
it is probable that it was one of the practices followed by 
them according to the environment. 

With regard to the doctrine of the Atonement it is 
necessary to say that, independently of the Atonement by 
Blood—which is in my mind a doctrine of terrible portent, 
arising out of entirely misconceived ideas of God and his 
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mercy—lI believe in the wisdom and usefulness of setting 
apart a day in the year as a day for introspection and 
review of one’s actions during the year. The results of an 
honest review and introspection are likely to lead to 
amendment of conduct both in the abandonment of evil 
ways and in the formation of good resolutions. But that 
hopeful and repentant frame of mind is not atonement. 
I am quite unable to realize the meaning of the atonement. 
It is, of course, part of the doctrine of the propitiation of the 
Creator by sacrifices and by the Shedding of Blood: but these 
are ancient rites of which we cannot feel or understand the 
full force and meaning or the sacredness which the ancients 
attributed to them. We do not wish to. We abhor the 
idea of shedding blood in honour of God, and we regard it 
as a blasphemy to countenance the idea that blood is 
acceptable to him and washes away sin. I protest that men 
of science cannot be expected to sanction the doctrine that 
God is propitiated by the blood of animals, or that the 
blood of animals carries the remission of sin. Surely these 
archaic ideas are fatal to true piety; and one regards the 
connexion between blood and repentance as a disgrace to 
ourselves and a repulsive feature in our belief. It is needless 
to point out that the later prophetical writers also regarded 
these sacrifices with little respect; but it is nevertheless 
true,and must be admitted, that during the whole existence 
of the Second Temple these sacrifices continued, and only 
ceased after the wars with Titus. The details of these 
sacrifices and the form of atonement are still appealed to 
with reverence on the day of atonement. 

The Jewish festivals on examination appear to be the 
result of a combination of extremely ancient Semite rites 
with peculiar celebrations of the Hebrew tribe. This 
combination is especially discoverable in the festivals of 
Passover and Pentecost. The spring festival at the time 
of the Vernal Equinox was held in great honour by the 
early Semites, and was a festival to commemorate the 
“lambing” season—following the practice of expressing 
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gratitude to Almighty God for giving for another year the 
increase of the flock. The early Semites celebrated the 
return of spring, and the birth of these lambs, by a sacrifice. 
The Paschal lamb was killed, and the blood of the sacrifice 
was sprinkled on the entrance to the tent or hut as 
evidence that the owner of the flock had performed his 
sacrifice, and had made his peace with his God. The 
sacrifice was eaten with unleavened bread by the whole 
family and household of the owner. Why unleavened 
bread? Because unleavened bread was the earliest and most 
ancient form of bread, and it reminded those who partook 
of it of the immense antiquity of the festival. This is, 
I believe, a true explanation of the Feast of Unleavened 
Cakes. The connexion of the celebration of this ancient rite 
with the Hebrew migration from Egypt is not apparent. 
However, it would seem that the founders of Judaism 
selected the day specially sacred to the herdsmen from 
early times as the day for celebrating the great anniversary 
of the exodus—the day of the birth of the Hebrew 
nation. 

The festival of Pentecost partakes in a similar manner 
of the mixed characters of the Passover. The feast of 
Pentecost is a celebration of the return of summer, and 
was a festival also held in great esteem by the early 
Semite agriculturists. It was essentially a floral festival, 
and has been retained to the present day in various forms. 
This day was also selected by the founders of Judaism as 
appropriate on which to celebrate the amazing events 
alleged to have taken place on Mount Sinai. Thus two 
of the most ancient feasts of the early Semites were made 
to serve the purposes of the Hebrews as national festivals. 
The reconciliation or explanation of these curious details 
is to be discovered in the fact that Judaism, as we now 
understand it, was instituted and the laws regarding the 
celebration of festivals promulgated so long after the 
events to which they refer that there only remained a 
vague recollection of the ancient practices (for other 
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Semitic cults had taken the place of the ancient practices) 
and an earnest desire to give antiquity and additional 
respect to the national features the celebrations of which 
had been recently introduced. It is my wish not to push 
conclusions farther than the facts will reasonably permit, 
but I can discover no celebration of these festivals anterior 
to the time of King Josiah, and moreover there is no 
evidence of the regular and annual celebration of these 
holy days until the age of the Second Temple, 

The little book which Mr. Montefiore quotes with com- 
mendation (Maccann, Formation of Character) contains many 
admirable remarks on the value of examples. He says, 
“they (examples) serve to purify and elevate our moral 
estimate of thought and actions.’ The greatest value of 
the New Testament is probably to be found in the perfect 
character attributed to Jesus Christ. For the purposes 
of example, it is unnecessary to decide whether the life 
and character of Jesus Christ are historically true or not. 
The example of the beauty and righteousness of the 
character as presented in the New Testament furnishes 
ideals which no other history can equal. The personages 
in the Old Testament fail to supply any kind of ideal 
that can serve as an example either of the highest morality 
or the greatest virtue. 

I shall select three prominent and typical Hebrews, whose 
lives are given in some detail in the Old Testament 
records—Abraham, Moses, and David. Not one of these 
can be accepted as providing an ideal of any value. Only 
one virtue stands prominent and significant, and that is 
obedience to the will of God, and that virtue even is 
not represented in an acceptable form. Obedience to the 
will of a superior is often, but not always, to be regarded 
as virtuous. In the case of Abraham and the alleged 
command of God to sacrifice his son his obedience is of 
a very doubtful quality. It is very difficult to recover 
the meaning of the whole transaction, but it seems to me 
that the duty of Abraham was to decline to carry out the 
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command of a cruel Deity. Abraham should have replied 
that, whilst professing perfect obedience to God, he could 
not stain his hands with the blood of his own offspring, 
and should have added, if the child must die he should 
be slain by God, and not by him, the father of the child. 
It is obviously extremely difficult to criticize either the 
command or the nature of the sacrifice demanded, but if 
similar circumstances occurred in savage Africa (as would 
not be impossible), for a cruel chief to order a father to 
kill his child, the reply of the father should be as suggested 
above. It would appear that in the case of Abraham, as 
well as in the probable case referred to, obedience forms 
only part of the object in view; the exhibition of power, 
unreasonable and incontestable, likewise comes into an 
explanation of the whole scene. Abraham’s conduct in the 
denial of his own wife and in his relations to his concubine, 
Hagar, will hardly be regarded as worthy of imitation. 
Even allowing a great deal for oriental notions concerning 
women, Abraham’s treatment of the latter was both mean 
and cruel. 

It is difficult, with the material at our disposal, to recon- 
struct the character of Moses. Presumably the leader of a 
great migration, the heroic advocate of a persecuted people, 
the founder of a new religion, was a high-minded and 
noble personage, but he is badly served by his historian. 
It is impossible to ascertain when the history of the 
Exodus was written, or by whom. It cannot have been 
written by Moses, and the detail of the Exodus, from the 
intrinsic difficulties of the story, cannot approach contem- 
poraneity or truth. It must be borne in mind also that 
the historian of Moses cannot be relied on, because he 
convicts himself as being incompetent as a witness. For 
the history of Moses we have no authority, no information 
whatever, except from the sacred Scriptures. Moses is 
associated in that history with the performance of several 
acts of magic. He was, according to the record, an 
Egyptian magician and a rival of other Egyptian magicians. 
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At the present day, there is only one explanation of ancient 
magic. It was wholly and entirely deception. It therefore is 
apparent that the only credentials of Moses’ share in the 
Exodus, with all its wonders and marvels, come from a 
writer so credulous and so little worthy as to be a believer 
in the reality of Egyptian magic. The history of this 
credulous writer stands alone. The frequent reference to 
the Rod in Moses’ hands, the emblem and instrument 
of magical power, are confirmatory of this view. 

Of the story of the Exodus and of the grand career of 
Moses there is no confirmation from external sources. The 
Egyptian records and monuments reveal nothing con- 
cerning Moses or his life. The only reference to “Israel” 
occurs, according to Prof. Petrie, on a monument erected 
by the Pharaoh of the Exodus before that event, and 
narrates how he had defeated a force in Syria (not in 
Egypt) of allies, among whom were “children of Israel.” 
There are many indications that the historian of Moses 
wrote many centuries after the events he describes and 
when much of the detail of the great migration was lost. 
There is in the Book of Exodus no mention of the name 
of a single Pharaoh. If the names had been known they 
would have been used. They were probably, from lapse 
of time, forgotten. There is also an anachronism introduced 
by the writer of Miriam’s song of exultation on the success- 
ful crossing of the Red Sea. It is a small matter, but 
points to the later years after the events. “The horse and 
his rider” is incorrect, inasmuch as horses were not ridden 
in Egypt so early as the Exodus. It is true they were at 
that time driven in chariots, but ridden horses, as cavalry, 
were not then used, and were copied from the Assyrians 
some time after. The conclusion we are forced to adopt, 
both from the history of Moses and the narrative of the 
Exodus, is that we do not find contemporaneity of the 
story and the events that would give credibility, and we 
cannot regard the writer from internal considerations to 
be entitled to implicit credit. Therefore, in default of 
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reliable history, we fail to appreciate very highly the life 
and character of the great leader. 

The last typical character to which I propose to refer 
is the greatest personage in Jewish history—the hero who, 
although he was not the first king, practically founded 
the monarchy and the only enduring dynasty, King David. 
For the purposes of example he is impossible. The favourite 
of God possessed doubtless many good if not great qualities, 
but his cruelty to his enemies and his crimes preclude 
him altogether being used as an example. The crime he 
committed in order to obtain possession of a woman, the 
wife of another, is, even as an act of an oriental despot, 
peculiarly mean as well as cruel. In their relations with 
women the Bourbon kings of “France practised immo- 
ralities on a large scale, but they were usually gentlemen. 
Allowing for the difference in period, King David was 
equally immoral, but he added cruelty and treachery. 

Mr. Montefiore’s question can be answered in many 
ways, but the most destructive of all arguments against 
the Judaic system is the sacerdotal system and sacrificial 
practices connected with it. The modern thinker feels 
very strongly on this subject. It seems impossible to 
estimate too highly the numerous objections to priestly 
rule and a priestly system. The believer in human progress 
has no phrases too strong with which to denounce sacer- 
dotalism in all its manifestations. Sacerdotalism is the 
enemy of progress, and as a social force it has been found 
everywhere tyrannical and corrupt. The maintenance of 
a numerous hereditary priesthood would be a crushing 
burden on the people in a small and not wealthy country 
like Palestine. But I prefer to direct attention more to the 
intellectual than to the economic evils which a sacerdotal 
system like the Jewish would produce. Priestly rule 
causes intellectual sterility wherever and whenever it 
has been attempted. The influences of a priesthood not 
recruited from the people would be more pernicious even 
than any of these systems with which we are better 
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acquainted. But an hereditary caste of priests would be 
a curse to the people who unhappily supported them. 
And this sacerdotal system is the groundwork of the 
Mosaic polity. It was a poor contrivance at best to perform 
public services, but when it became a great power in 
the administration of public affairs, and in fact was the 
Government during the period of the second Temple, its 
evil methods became apparent. I should hope that the 
most orthodox of Jews would pause before accepting such 
a system, so fatal and so pernicious in all its influences, 
as the revealed will of God, and as a system to be preserved 
and revered. It unhappily exists in an extremely modified 
form to this day ; and a reply may be given to Mr. Monte- 
fiore’s question in the terms that the ceremony of the 
blessing of the Cohanim is so great an absurdity, that an 
earnest man cannot sanction by his presence the public 
performance of persons, of mean lives and possibly doubtful 
character, solely because their name is Cohen, as the 
delegates of the Almighty, speaking in his name and con- 
ferring his blessing. In all seriousness, these are practices 
which are much more honoured in the breach than in the 
performance. 

The Pentateuch sanctions and legalizes the greatest 
hindrances to progress and civilization in permitting poly- 
gamy and in maintaining slavery. The Hebrew form of 
slavery compared unfavourably with the Egyptian slavery, 
the evils of which have lingered so long in the minds of 
our race. The master of a Hebrew slave was little punished 
for the murder of the slave, and then only if the death 
occurred within a very short time after receiving the 
injury. The master of an Egyptian slave suffered the | 
punishment of death for the murder of his slave; and, 
moreover, in Egypt there were temples left open for the 
reception of fugitive slaves. The practice of polygamy was 
permitted by the Mosaic Law. In fact the Mosaic legisla- 
tion was, as a whole, only occasionally marked by a higher 
standard of morals than existed in the surrounding nations. 
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Mosaic polity. It was a poor contrivance at best to perform 
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our race. The master of a Hebrew slave was little punished 
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The Egyptians were a merciful people towards animals 
and the Jews followed them in this direction. 

The Jews have long since abandoned the practice of 
polygamy and other oriental customs, to their great benefit 
and advantage, but the truth remains untouched by these 
changes, viz. that the Jews possess a law, which they 
regard as of divine origin, which sanctions many practices 
wholly opposed to modern civilization and injurious, accord- 
ing to our modern ideas, both to the family and to the 
State, and that this law is in the Synagogue taught as a 
perfect law, and the scroll of the Law is still held up during 
the Synagogue services, as Mr. Montefiore points out, and 
declared to be God’s law and a perfect law. 

Mr. Montefiore contributes some excellent remarks as 
to “what Judaism stands for.” I refer to his passages 
without quoting them. I quite agree with all he has said, 
but he suppresses a great deal. Judaism undoubtedly stands 
for two great doctrines, the belief in the unity of God and 
the belief in the moral government of the world, and those 
doctrines liberal Jews wholly accept. Judaism stands for 
a great deal more, to which general acceptance cannot be 
given. Judaism as a faith rests on authority. It is built 
up on divine revelation. It has its inspired advocates. It 
deals largely in miracles. It cherishes a doctrine of chosen 
people. It establishes a priesthood, possessing powers by 
inheritance. It ordains a sacrificial system of great com- 
plexity. It imposes numerous ceremonies and repulsive 
rites ; and, lastly, it separates the Jewish people, for whom 
the religion is established, from the remainder of man- 
kind. Every one of these doctrines, laws, and institutions 
the modern thinker wholly repudiates. The liberal Jews, 
if they accept the modern methods and modes of thought, 
deny authority such as is claimed for Judaism. They 
deny revelation and inspiration, and cynically suggest 
that there is too much of both in the world to be- 
lieve in any. The liberal Jews do not accept miracles. 
They cease as the knowledge of natural phenomena in- 
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creases. The claim to be a chosen people is denied as 
unproved and unprovable, and is as repulsive as the rite 
associated with that doctrine. On these great questions 
the position of the liberal Jews is perfectly clear. That 
position may be summed up as that of the modern thinker, 
deeply impressed with the results of modern discovery and 
modern thought, with pride in the vast conquests over 
ignorance in the recent past, and with unlimited hope and 
defiant exultation in the expected victories of the future. 
And what is the present attitude of the ancient faith? 
It is truly a fossil, possessing the form though not the 
activities of a living body striving to maintain a belief 
that is passing away, but still hostile in thought, if not 
in words, to modern progress, and most pathetically hoping 
for changes that will never come, and for the support and 
strength that the future will never bring. 

I had intended to express an opinion on the question of 
mixed marriages, as on that subject I cannot agree with 
Mr. Montefiore. But space is limited, and I must content 
myself with the remark that, as I regard the separation 
of Jews from all other peoples an unmixed evil—and I class 
the maintenance of a type in the same category—I strongly 
advocate mixed marriages. We have outgrown the belief 
in restraints of the kind, and I venture to think the illustra- 
tion of the disapprobation of the Roman Church to mixed 
marriages used by Mr. Montefiore is not comparable to the 
tribal or racial restraints imposed by Judaism. Mr. Monte- 
fiore in conclusion speaks of the mission of the Jews. I 
object to the phrase, but I willingly accept the precept. 
The Jews represent undoubtedly the grand doctrine of the 
Unity of God. Among all thoughtful Jews it is a passion 
as much as a belief. I do not believe that the Jews are 
played out. I do not urge that they have no uses in the 
world. Iam opposed, perhaps hostile, to historic Judaism, 
with its ancient usages, customs, and rites. I have said in 
this Review that they are still the oldest, most consistent, 
and most zealous advocates of the most fundamental of 
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all religious doctrines. The real difficulty lies with the 
Scriptures. Without the unreasonable belief in the sacred 
writings, almost peculiar to Jews, they would be simple 
Theists. To that end liberal Jews must strive. The 
thoughtful and sceptical student cannot rest content with 
negations; a positive faith is an essential to most men. 
Liberal Judaism or Theism, call it as you will, supplies 
that need. 

There are some valuable observations in Mr. Montefiore’s 
article on the advantages of an historic belief, or a belief 
with an ancient origin. It gives the idea of permanence 
which a new religion would not possess. The time, too, 
is appropriate for the advocacy of such views. The study 
of nature has become of late much more theistic than 
materialistic. The old teleology has reappeared, but much 
changed. It is not the “thing,” but the “plan,” which 
indicates mind and will. These opinions the liberal Jew 
has long held. I can conceive no higher or grander pro- 
gramme than that of the ancient people preaching not a new 
religion, but a new interpretation of an old and revered 
faith. It has been the opprobrium of Jews that their 
attachment to their old beliefs prevented them marching 
with the times. To some extent that taunt is true; how 
much so it is needless to inquire. But great changes may 
come in the future, and, if liberal Jews or Jewish Theists 
desire it earnestly and seriously, will come, and Jews 
will again become the religious teachers of the world. 
They will not reappear as teachers of supernatural doctrines 
contained in a supernatural book, but as diligent and 
serious students as well as teachers of nature and of the 
wonders of the universe. They will teach, too, the highest 
morality, illuswrated by the lives of the greatest and best 
of mankind throughout all recorded time, and the ultimate 
object of all their teaching will be to influence conduct 
and to eradicate evil. And one great doctrine taught will 
be the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of peoples. 
Favourites of the Almighty, either individuals or peoples, 
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will fail to be held up as examples. But universal justice 
will be preached and, let us hope, ultimately practised. 
For worship, the student of nature never hesitates or 
doubts; he rises necessarily to the contemplation of, and with 
deep reverence for, the Author of the Universe, regarding 
him alone as the Creator of matter and Governor and Con- 
troller of all things, but, above and beyond these concep- 
tions, as the just and merciful Father of all. 


ALFRED G. HENRIQUES. 
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ETWAS UBER DIE PESITA ZU DEN 
PROVERBIEN. 


Osscuon A. F. Baumgartner (tude critique sur l'état du 
texte du livre des Proverbes, Leipzig, 1890), besonders aber 
Pinkuss (Stade’s Zeitschrift fiir alttest. Wissenschaft, 1894, 
S. 65 ff.), die syrische Ubersetzung der Proverbien eingehend 
behandelt haben, bediirfen immerhin noch manche Punkte 
einerAufhellung. Folgende Bemerkungen wollen als Beitrag 
zur Reconstruirung des vom Syrer benutzten hebraischen 
Textes genommen werden, wobei natiirlich jedesmal auf die 
Abhingigkeit dieser Ubersetzung von der LXX Riicksicht 
genommen wird. 





1. i, 12, 0% des oydaa. P. hat snd Syw pe snrydaa (so 
LXX, xataniwpev airivy Sore ddns (dvta). Wol gelesen: 
pvn[>] Dwxw> apd, 

2. Ib. 1g. pya yy2, P. xy ays. Man braucht nicht 
etwa an: ywe [*|ywb zu denken, da P. cvvreAovvtwv ta dvoua 
(LXX) wiedergeben. Vgl. auch LXX Jer. vi. 13 ys yyis, 
cvvereé€oavro dvoua, P. x539 23, auch Prov. xxviii. 16 ps3, 
LXX déuxia, P. xb22 (dagegen ib. xv. 27 yya ya, P. Sapo 
xinw, nach LXX bdwpodyjmrns). 

3. Ib. 24, " ‘maa, P. Sp nome (LXX éférewov dAdyovs), 
vielleicht ‘nn3 fiir ‘nD (vgl. ii. 3 Tp nn, P. 7p ovnn). 

4. Ib. 26, 27, noImD maw>. P. hat wdy mo xvas, wol 
gelesen 03538 owned, auch LXX dgvw. Lagarde’s (Anmer- 
kungen zur griech. Ubersetzung der Prov., 1863, 8.9) nyw> 
scheint mir nicht annehmbar. 

5. Ib. 28, may dy, P. pax sayy xdy, wol ooyx gehabt. 
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6. iii. 34. yd, P. 51nd3, vielleicht yo (von ys wie 
Jud. ix. 53). 

7. iv. 15, wp, P. pws xinNn, vielleicht wy resp. 
ws3), vgl. xxiv. 15 1999, P. Myp ma (AYST.. . w¥II, LXX 
év © dy tém@ otpatonedevowor, Jager bei Lagarde, 1. c., 8. 18, 
wyW resp. wy). 

8. v. 18, ... Py) Nuwo mow. P. hat... nmox oy sm, 
LXX pera yvvatkds, also nwx ofy] (zahlreiche Beispiele 
dieser Art s. Markus-Studien, S. 29, u. Anm. 1). 

g. vi. 3b, PT 3M, P. mdy nays Fan, aus 3m, wol ry 
zu erganzen. 

10. Ib. 26, nw sya, P... . SmmINT.. . MIT, LXX rit yap 
mépyns. Vielleicht aus 1y3 durch Umstellung 27? geworden, 
das LXX haufig durch r.u7 wiedergeben, vgl. z. B. Lev. v. 15 
u. sonst. 

11. Ib. 30, 1 xd, P. motnnd xb, LXX od Oavpacror, 
vielleicht 1m (bei LXX allerdings nur jn dadya, Job xx. 8). 

12. vii. 12, ona opp, P. xp rad ya (LXX xpdvov ydp twa 
éfw peuBerac); vielleicht durch Vermittlung von n10 (ver. 11) 
und nam (ver. 12) etwa na(3]D zu erganzen. 

13. Ib. 16, mann, P. anowp, LXX éorpwxa; vielleicht 
ndSbdy. 

14. Vili. 22,1999 MWK, Pan 3 w3. Vgl.hiezu Job xl. 19 
Se voot nen, P. sade anna pads eo. 

15. ix. 3, MIP ‘ow, P. xno» dy prprs. Wol 7 gelesen. 

16. x. 4, ...59 Tey wen, P. woud xo20p xm2on (LXX 
mevia dvdpa tamewwot), vielleicht aus US... YN erginzt und 
[]22 gelesen. 

17. Ib. 13, MON Ny¥ON 732 “Naw, P. XNDIN Pad ANID jt jp 
(LXX ds ex xerldwv mpodeper copiay): TDIN xy pnaw pap 
(s. auch Pinkuss, 1. ¢., S. 164). 

18. xi. 10, poyn, P. *swyn; vielleicht pryn. 

19. xii, 10,..,. 28... Om, P. pom pn; wol 
[o]}10N gelesen. 

20. Ib. 12, jn’, P. mw3, so auch Ped. ad Ezech. xxxi. Io, 14. 

a1. Ib. 14,... 210 yaw" wrx pb MED. P. hat jo NID N13) 
..+ ID) AMI ND; das wiirde einem Texte wx yaw 1B “ED 
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. +. 3% entsprechen, wie ich in meinen Proverbia-Studien, 
S. 33, Anm. n, vorgeschlagen habe (vgl. dagegen Pinkuss, 
l.c., S. 170). 

22. Ib. 19, my, P. Kamp, nach LXX rayvs; vgl. Jer. 
xlix (xxix). 19 mW, LXX rayi, P. freilich dys. 

23. Ib. 24, orn, P. x»wy; wol oy (vgl. P. ad xiii. 3, 5 
und sonst). 

24. Ib. 26, way an, P. nom wav xadp qb, vielleicht 
WN Dy", 

25. Ib. 27, Je xd. P. hat dapnos xb; vielleicht. mp 
(vgl. P. ad 2 Sam. xviii. 9 u. s.). 

26. xiii. 2, Don, P. jrax9, LXX ddrotvra. In meinen 
Proverbia-Studien (8. 34, Anm. ) habe ich pen vorge- 
schlagen, was ich jetzt im Namen von Capellus bei Pinkuss, 
lie. S. 172 finde. 

27. Ib. 11, Sano, P. xy 7; es existirte wol neben 5ann 
eine La. 5[ty|p, die ja auch neben émozovdaCopéry in LXX 
als pera dvoulas erhalten ist. 

28. Ib.» dy, P. xmprna, LXX per’ eboreBelas PTY (T-PTY). 

29. xiv. 15, nwNd p>, P. wa yo ww wD; vielleicht wed 
resp. Ww5> gelesen. 

3o. Ib. 17, sow, P. p07; vielleicht 7y! gelesen (LXX 
bropepe, also SY, Vogel bei Lagarde, l.c., 8. 47). Es ware 
zu gewagt an §2¥%* zu denken, das arab. ‘Liu, syr. x2’, 
sublimitas, majestas, entsprechen wiirde. 

31. Ib. 35, WIN AN IMM, P. saw Noond NX pT NNN; 
geht wol auf folgenden Text zuriick, ++. [30 ANI NIN, 

32. xv. 7,7", P. pobon; vielleicht nv gelesen. 

33. Ib. 14, 7, P. 5Sn0; wol gleichfalls m7. 

34. Ib. 15, anen, P. pow, LXX jovxd(ovew, wol pnwn, vgl. 
Prov. xxvi. 20 pnw’, LXX jovyadet, P. wow. 

35. Ib. 16, mom, P. xd (LXX per’ doeBelas, Lagarde 
a. 1.), vielleicht Mm" (vgl. meine Proverbia-Studien, S. 21, 
Anm. d). 

36. Ib. 21,...25 70nd anne nd, P. 17 xa won S205 x13, 
vielleicht gelesen 39 70M nby Dix (vgl. Prov. xxi. 24). 
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37. Xvi. 11, DD aN, P. NowApT Ndpno (LXX ordOyia dlkara), 
wol }3 ‘238. 

38. Ib. 26, wa voy poe *3, P. wae... ND JD; vielleicht 
ON gelesen, vgl. Ezech. xxxiv. 29 ‘DDN, LXX dzodAvpevan 
(LXX hier : éxBid¢erar rv a7eAccay, nach Hitzig und Lagarde, 
l.c., S. 54, 15 fiir 1D gelesen). 

39. Ib. 33, Sun nx Soy pa, P. anyp xbda> xnoyt nay; 
vielleicht Sn Sa ma pn (vgl. Prov. xvii. 4, min ned, 
P. xnay’). 

40. Xvii.7, IN’ new, P. xn20"ND, LXX yelAn mora; vielleicht 
"y* ney, 

41. Ib. 16,... px 25) Anan mpd, P. xnosn apod xad nd nds; 
vielleicht gelesen x 35... nupdr (vgl. Proverbia-Studien, 
S. 29, Anm. k). 

42. Ib. 26, we ‘Sy, P. xnyin pores; vielleicht Dy]. 

43. xviii. 2, 125 mbanaa, P. xnowa n2d x79 dwn ; vielleicht 
wire zu combiniren ndy[xJ3 25 nin (man = NN z. B. xv. 28, 
Jos. i. 8. u. sonst). 

44. Ib. 6, niwdand ver, P. xno ad... now; wol 5 
mpd rid (LXX). 

45. Ib. 15, wpan, P. xnvy, also awpn. 

46. xix. 7, 8, non xd omex ATID, P. ww xb mbna pws we, 
LXX ds dé Epedi€er Adyovs od swOjoera. Geht vielleicht auf 
mn zuriick (vgl. LXX Deut. xxi. 20) und 7Dn(?] xd (vgl. LXX, 
Jer. xiv. 32). ° 

47. Ib. 29, way O'S, P. ot powyot pond wana; vielleicht 
DYDEY [DEY ]}D 1x55 gelesen. 

48. xxi. 13, 733" dy xp’, P. xnbxd apo; vielleicht aus 
Y bye zu erganzen. 

49. Ib. 28, myx, P. mxyn; wol maid gelesen (gegen 
Wildeboer, Spriiche, S. 63; Markus-Studien, S. 8 und 
Anm. 2). 

50. xxii. 10,...N3...0, P. pon... 738; wol wn 
(vgl. z. B. Num. xxi. 32 wn, P. 328), auch Prov. xxiii. 21) 
und xyin. 

51. Ib. 11, 790 y7,...2nk&, P. xodor monn... enoND OM; 
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wol 750 39 und ’n anx (so LXX dyad xvpios); vielleicht 
in 17 (von wy"), Spuren des Gottesnamens. 

52. Ib. 16, ... 19 maid, P. xnvva woo; wol ... 2[¥]? 
(2 von folgendem jn3). 

53. xxiii. 4, yn 5x, P. s3pnn xd; wol wxn gelesen. 

54. Ib. 9, pon daw, P. pood pad; vielleicht $25 gelesen. 

55. Ib. 28, DN3, P. kx Nw; wol DIN 3[9]. 

56. Ib. 29, mw 0d, P. xneva jody; vielleicht 7w gelesen 
(vgl. P. ad xxiv. 2). 

57. xxiv. 28, oon ty, P. xdat wimpy (LXX yevdis udprvs) ; 
vielleicht Don sy (vgl. D. H. Miiller in Wiener Zeitschrift fiir 
Kunde des Morgenl. XIV, Heft 1,8.151, Anm.). P. itibersetzt 
mehrfach Dn durch xny3, z. B.L ii. LXX ddikws, sonst 
bon = xny, vgl. z. B. iv. 17). : 

58. xxv. 10, 2wn, P. xw0; vielleicht 39n gelesen. 

59. xxvi. 9, var, P. xnvow; vielleicht mwm (aus Ver- 
kiirzung ‘wm; LXX dovdcéa, vielleicht wp). 

60. Ib. 24, MD», P. xoNO2; zu beachten ist, dass LXX, 
Prov. xxvi. 19, 7", of évedpevovres, haben. 

61. xxvii. 11,239 “DIN ADK, P. wont NON Ip Sym; 
vielleicht gelesen ‘59n N33 3wn. 

62. Ib. 24, 2 Wd 7 on, P. xd xv abv xdexr; nach 
LXX ovdé rapadidwow ex yeveds ; vielleicht ... ww [7D] 3s) 
(durch Umstellung des ) von 71) und des 0 von dN}). 

63. Ib. 26, o»nny... wn, P. qndwoxnd xn: wol [In}nn 
gelesen. 

64. xxviii. 3, ond pan, P. pny nam; nach LXX dvadedrs. 
ond scheint uniibersetzt geblieben zu sein. Aquila gibt px 
mehrfach durch dvwp wieder (vgl. Jer. iv. 14, Prov. xxii. 8). 

65. 1b. 20, nwya ps, P. aba xen; also wna vr (LXX 
6 5@ Kaxds). 

66. Ib. 23 bleibt “nsx uniibersetzt, wol nach LXX. Syr. 
hat aber iibersehen, dass LXX ddovs haben, wol mw fiir nx 
gelesen. 

67. xxix. 1, myn2In wrx, P. xm2050 dapy xdq wra3; vielleicht 
Paraphrase; mdglicherweise aber aus WN etwa ‘SX zu 
erganzen, also MIND 'N WN. 
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68. Ib. 2, now’, P. x30; vielleicht ny’ ? 

69. Ib. 11, WN, P. A273; vielleicht 172? 

70. Ib. 16, 1x, P. p73, wol rm zu lesen; vielleicht 
aber 139. 

71. Ib. 18, pin pra, P.xdyi xenoa; vielleicht ... pin pea. 

72. Ib. 25, nan, P. adw, nach LXX doéseia; vielleicht 
nw (vgl. z. B. LXX ad Ezech. xx. 38). 


H. P. CHases. 
WIEN, Juni 1900, 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC 
LITERATURE OF THE JEWS. 
II (continued). 
35. Jewish Physicians. 


THE exclusion of Jewish physicians from practice by 
religious principles, and not by national antipathy, is, 
as far as I know, nowhere mentioned regarding Moham- 
medans; indeed, such accusations as that of poisoning 
wells by the Jews and such like, were never advanced in 
Mohammedan countries. If, according to some chronicles 
(Weil, Khalifen, 11, 375) the Christian physician Ismail 
Teifuri poisoned the Khalif Al-Man‘sur (862), it was, natu- 
rally only done by the incitement of an Islamitic party. 
In Djaubari’s compilation of all deceits committed by 
Christians and Jews we find nothing of the kind ; he only 
accuses them of charlatancy and covetousness. A Moham- 
medan science of medicine, like the Christian by Ringseis 
in Munich, who orders an Ave Maria at once with a lave- 
ment, does not exist. Islam is known as not favouring 
medicine, because of its fatalism. The supposed origin of 
medicine by Hermes, the Arabic Idris, &c., which we find 
in learned books, is certainly borrowed from Christian 
sources, and perhaps as an argument against the appli- 
cation of foreign medicine. On the other side, Mohammed 
himself has been considered as a physician, and there is a 
set of books, called Medicine of the Prophet or Prophetical 
Medicine, one of which has been edited by Perron. The 


’ See the extracts of ibn abi O‘seibia by Sanguinetti in the Journ. Asiat., 
1854. 
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more the Christian and Jewish physicians were in request, 
it was but personal rivalry that opposed them, and opponents 
took advantage of the slights which were put upon 
the Jews in general, to prejudice the position of some of 
them. The often-quoted covetousness of the physicians 
found here full play through the known liberality of the 
Oriental despots to their favourites, and in some cases 
to the savers of their life, as, for instance, the Christian 
ibn Bakht Jeschu, of whose riches ibn abi O'seibia gives 
interesting details (Journal Asiat., 1854). The training of 
the physicians was already in early times effected by public 
readings and nosocomia. Hence we find Jews as pupils 
and teachers in public institutions and lectures. Certainly 
it was but an exception caused by personal fanaticism, 
when Jews and Christians were not admitted to lectures, 
as, for instance, in the middle of the twelfth century. Al- 
Ra‘habi, in Damascus, on principle admitted only Moslems 
to his lectures (and of the latter only those who devoted 
themselves entirely to medicine). He asserts that he ‘did 
not instruct non-Moslems, with the exception of two, the 
Jew ‘IMRAN and the Samaritan Ibrahim ben Khalaf, and 
these two only after they had made all efforts possible, and 
had produced recommendations of all kinds. The Jew 
became the teacher of ibn abi O'seibia’. A pupil of 
Sa‘id ben Hibat Allah, the Jew abu 71-Barakat Hinat 
ALLAH, was admitted to the lectures of his master, but 
only to the floor, and only through bribery, and because he 
answered a question of the professor by a quotation from 
Galen. The same Abu ’l-Barakat served also in the army, 
became physician-in-ordinary to the Khalif (1160-70), and 
was also consulted by the sultan of the Seldjuks. But 
all this did not protect him from general mockery and 
contempt; and when a kadi, in the presence of the sultan, 


1 Geiger, J. Zeitschr., IX, 174 ; ZDMG., XXV, 502, where I have suggested 
his identity with Moses ben Zedaka, celebrated by songs of Charisi and 
the Karaite Moses Dar‘i whom Pinsker imagined to have been the prototype 
of Gabirol and others, 
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did not rise before him, he adopted Islamism, but on 
condition that his daughters inherited his fortune (against 
the Mohammedan law)?. After his conversion he scoffed at 
the Jews himself, and became the object of the satire of the 
Christian physician ibn al-Talmids, and was put to the 
blush even in public. He died, eighty years old, blind 
and deaf, in consequence of an unfortunate treatment of 
elephantiasis. Of one of his works called ,.~«\| (the 
Meditator), upon logic, he was so proud that he ordered 
it to be mentioned in his epitaph. This book, mentioned 
by the bibliographers, and quoted by authors, exists still in 
Oxford and in the library of the Khedive (comp. my 
Alfarabi, p. 10). His commentary on Kohelet, composed 
1143, exists in Hebrew characters, which shows that he 
wrote it while still a Jew. A fragment of it is cited in 
Pococke’s Porta Moses, pp. 189, 190. The Oxford MS. 
contains a Hebrew eulogy of the author (called “ Natanel”), 
and his work by Isak ben Abraham ibn Ezra, evidently 
the son of the celebrated Abraham, who followed Hibat 
Allah to Islam. This eulogium (which I had copied 
long before in Oxford) was published by Dukes in the 
journal pny’ ‘32:2, with remarkable blunders, which are 
corrected in the Hebr. Bibliogr., 1858 (I, 92; II, 109; comp. 
III, 32, and Geiger in ZDMG., 1859, p. 511). Griitz, 
VI, 453 (comp. p. 303), used these remarks, as if they were 
given by Dukes, in order to prove that Ibn Ezra was 
already before 1140(!) in Bagdad, which he, indeed, never 
saw. 

Having spoken here of some apostates, the question 
might be raised how far converted Jews are still to be 
treated in Jewish literature. We do not meet among the 
Arabs the speciality of converted secret Jews, in Spain 
called Maranni (D'DuN), yet there is once to be found 
a similar case during the period of the Almohades, who 
forced their religion upon the inhabitants of the conquered 
countries in Spain and Africa, about the middle of the 


1 On this law comp. Munk, Notice sur Josef ben Jehuda, p. 17. 
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twelfth century', where even the family of Maimonides 
was declared to be outlawed. Gritz (vol. VI) considers 
the doubt of Maimonides’ conversion as “critical idiotcy,” 
which designation, indeed, unconsciously hits Rapoport 
and Frankel, who in his journal (1846, p. 405) cannot 
abstain from complaining of the “ inclination to give more 
credit to dead codices and dubious reports than to the 
living and clear spirit,’ &c. But without these abnormal 
conditions many of the Jewish scholars and authors have 
adopted Islamism, for which the motives do not always 
appear, and, indeed, we generally owe the notice of their 
having been formerly Jews only to the Moslem biographers 
and historians, who, according to their custom, join to the 
name the gentilicium Jew (§ 16), and who found the motive 
of the conversion in spiritual illumination and religious 
persuasion. 

Our general question, however, is not to be answered in 
general, but only after an investigation of the details, 
viz. how far the converted Jews were educated in Jewish 
culture, and were closely connected with it. But as long 
as there is very little known of the lives of a great part 
of these converts, we cannot exclude them from our 
consideration. 

Let us return to the physicians. As early as the 
ninth century some Jews in Asia and Africa were dis- 
tinguished by their high position. Among these is most 
celebrated the “ Israelita,” xar’ é£oxyv, in Arabic “ al-Israili,” 
with the whole name abu Ja‘akub Is‘hak ben Suleiman *, 
who at first was an oculist in Egypt, where ophthalmics 
are at home. He lived in stirring times. The second half 
of the tenth century is the turning-point of the Khalifat. 
With the regiment of the life-guards under the so-called 


1 Saadia ibn Danan, ed. by Edelmann, Chemda Genusa, p. 16. 

2 In Latin sources “ filius adoptivus (regis Arabum) Soleiman”; the words 
in italics are successive interpolations (Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 755). D. Cazés 
(Essai sur Uhistoire des Israélites de Tunisie, Paris, 1889) in ch. v (p. 56, Les 
Israélites 4 Kairouan), principally extracted from Gritz, amongst other errors, 
discerns two Isaks, the physicians of Al-Man‘sur and of Zijadat Allah! 
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“sultan” was connected the independence of the remotest 
provinces in east and west. The propagation of sects like 
the Karmaths, &c., was in connexion with the difference 
between the Schiites or Alides, and hence originated the 
creed of a Muhdi (the Arabic Messias), Obeid Allah was 
proclaimed as such at the end of the ninth century in 
the Berbery, at Kairuwan, and finally in Egypt; that 
caused the ruin of the Tulunides in Egypt, the foundation 
of the dynasty of the Fatimides, and put an end to the 
dynasty of the Aglabites who resided in the territory 
between Egypt and the western Berbery at Kairuwan 
near the ancient Cyrene. 

We owe the most important information concerning the 
life of Isak Israili to his pupil, a celebrated physician of 
Kairuwan, abu Djaafar Ahmed ben Ibrahim ibn al- 
Djezzar (died 1004, more than eighty years old), who 
has recently become better known by articles of Dugat, 
Daremberg, and Steinschneider (see the quotations in 
Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 702). Abmed composed a history 
on the appearance of the Mahdi which probably was 
a source of ibn abi O‘seibia. Amongst the other sources 
about Isak, collected elsewhere (Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 755), we 
find ‘Sa‘id ibn ‘Sa‘id (who has become “Sanech” in Gritz, 
V, 282), whose work is quoted by Abraham ibn Chisdai 
in the preface of his translation of Isak’s book of the 
elements'. Carmoly and Gritz borrowed their notes, with 
more or less ability, only from Wiistenfeld. Israili relates 
that he met Zijadat Allah and his army at Larissa 
(al-Arisch). I cannot, however, find in Weil’s Khalifen 
(II, 575) the exact time when Zijadat happened to be there. 
The date go4 of Isak’s calling to Kairuwan, ap. Gritz, is 
a purely arbitrary statement. The anecdote of a sophistical 
contention with ibn Hobeish al-Junani leads Gritz to make 
the assertion that ibn Hobeish was engaged for that purpose. 
It is, however, possible that the latter is identical with the 
general Ibrahim ibn Hobeish-Isak who settled at Kairuwan, 

' See the article appended to my essay on Alfarabi (1869). 
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and was there instructed by Is‘hak ben ‘Imran (vulgo 
‘Amran) of Bagdad, a celebrated physician who got the 
by-name Summ Sa‘a (shelter of the time), and who trans- 
planted philosophical and medical science to Kairuwan, 
and, according to ibn abi O‘seibia, was denounced to 
Zijadat Allah by a Jewish physician of Spain, and cruelly 
executed. The ill-famed Leo Africanus (ed. Fabricius, 
p- 294) makes “Isak ibn Amran” a Jew, and his rival 
a Christian, who died anno 183 (799!)'. Carmoly 
(Histoire, p. 19), not content with this error, quotes 
ibn abi O'seibia, XIII, 2, where, however, is the article on 
Israeli whom Carmoly makes a pupil of a grandson of 
Isak ben Amran, who is said to have also writien the 
Lettres Médicales aw Prince Said ben Naufil. This 
Said was a Christian physician who gave Wiistenfeld 
(n. 74) occasion to show by his being contemporary 
with Ishak ibn ‘Amran that the latter must have lived 
under the last Zijadat. But even that is not enough. 
Carmoly knows another Isak Bagdadi in the eleventh 
century *. 

In 908 Zijadat Allah succumbed to Obeid Allah, and 
Israili passed over to the service of the conqueror. As to 
the pretence of Obeid Allah’s having been the son of a Jew 
(Cassel, p. 201, n. 73, Gratz, p. 282), there is no historical 
support of it, as has been already remarked by Sylv. de Sacy 
and Weil (Khal., II, 602). Israili died childless, probably not 
before 950 (at the earliest 940); the accurate definition of 
his time and of his authorship of an Arabic commentary on 
the book Jezirah is the subject of a large inquiry (Hebr. 
Ubersetz., p. 394). Gritz follows Maimonides when refusing 
to Israili all philosophical depth, but I very much doubt 
whether Gratz himself had ever read attentively any of 
the rare philosophical works of Israili. 

Soon after Isak there flourished in Spain abu Jusuf 


' Jost, Gesch., VIII, 1, quotes De Sacy, Relation de U Egypte (viz. the notes 
to Abdallatif), pp. 42-44. 
2 Catal. Bodl., p. 1115 and addenda ; Virchow’s Archiv, LII, 471. 


VOL. XIII. H 
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Chisdai ben Is‘hak ibn Baschrut or Schaprut, who addressed 
an epistle to the King of the Chazars (who had become a Jew). 
Chisdai has been the subject of a monograph by Philosseno 
Luzzatto (1852)'. Ihave not the intention of speaking here 
of his diplomatic position and activity at the court of Abd 
al-Ra‘hman III, of Cordova. Carmoly makes him prime 
minister (but see Luzzatto, p. 55), whereas Munk does not 
even consider him a real vezir. I wish to take into con- 
sideration especially his part in the Arabic translation of 
Dioskorides. The physician ibn Djoldjol (ap. De Sacy, 
note to Abd al-Latif, and Wenrich, De Auctoribus Graec., 
pp. 217-18, Gayangos, History of the Arabs in Spain, App., 
p. xxv) relates that in the year 948-9 the monk Nikolaus 
was sent by the Emperor Romanos to Abd al-Ra‘hman 
with the intention of interpreting the terms occurring in 
Dioskorides. This monk was a personal friend of Chisdai, 
and the latter endeavoured also to be useful in this affair. 
In that report occur the words »,i:J! ige .» (“about the 
favour” of Abd al-Rahman); De Sacy explains the phrase, 
“to obtain” the favour of Abd al-Rahman; Gayangos 
refers it to the favour he had already got (Gratz supposes 
two readings of the text); Carmoly (in two notices of his 
Revue Or., 1841) quotes De Sacy, and in the interpretation 
of the Arabic phrase follows Gayangos, which has already 
been discussed by Cohn (Literaturblatt, II, 649). Luzzatto 
follows De Sacy; Gratz, however, adopts the explana- 
tion of Gayangos, but refers the phrase itself to the 
first rising of Chisdai. More important, for the history 
of the science, is the question regarding the translation of 
Dioskorides itself. Gratz (V, 363, 539) speaks of a Latin 
translation, of which no mention whatever is made in the 
sources’, Hammer (V, 347) represents the affair in another 
way, which it is not our business to inquire into. - In Haji 


1 Gritz, V, 539, removes the beginning and the end of Chisdai’s office 
to an earlier period. 

2 L. Leclere, in his “ Etude hist. et philolog. sur Ebn Beithar” (Journ. 
Asiat., 1861, XIX, 440), on Nicolaus, does not mention Chisdai at all. 
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Khalfa (V, 85) the name of Chisdai is omitted, and in 
Nicoll’s Cat., p. 581, Nikolaus has become (»sibo, and 
Stephan ben Basil “ben Masail” (also in Hammer, III. 
344)". 

The posterity of Chisdai remained a family of scholars 
and physicians, but must probably be distinguished from 
the family of Chisdai Levi, to which perhaps a grammarian, 
abu ’1-Walid Jona ben Chisdai, belongs, perhaps also the 
family of Abraham ibn Chisdai ha-Levi. 

In the eleventh century there lived abu Omar Jusuf 
ben Chisdai, a Hebrew poet ; his son, abu 1-Fadhl Chisdai 
(1066 still young), embraced the Islam religion. Hammer 
(V, 340) confounded him with Chisdai ben Ishak (see 
above), which has been rectified by A. Levy (Allge- 
meine Zeit. d. Judenth., 1855, p. 137). The religion of 
abu Djaafar Jusuf ben Ahmed (the latter name is a 
synonym of Mohammed), and the circumstances in which 
he lived, are uncertain; he was a friend of the Spanish 
philosopher, abu Bekr ibn Badja (or al-Saig), and in 
literary intercourse with him. The farewell letter of ibn 
Badja, still existing in the Arabic original, a Hebrew 
translation of which has lately been published by Dr. 
M. Schreiner, is not addressed to ibn Chisdai. Abu Djaafar 
moved to Egypt, where he became celebrated, and was 
closely connected with Maamun ben Nur al-Daula (crucified 
1128), by whose order he composed the commentary on 
the oath of Hippokrates, and wrote some other commen- 
taries upon Hippokrates and Galen’. 

Before we return with ibn Chisdai to Egypt, we must 
mention an Arabic medical work composed in Spain for the 
Christian prince Fernando, son of Sanchez (1295); the 
author cures with cold water. I conjectured (Jewish Liter., 


1 Stephan lived a century before that time; see my Al/farabi, p. 251; 
Virchow’s Archiv, LIT, 354. 

2 On all this see the article on Josef ben Chisdai in Ersch and Gruber, 
sect. II, vol. XXXI, p. 73; Catal. Bodl., pp. 841, 1450, and against Geiger, 
J. Zeitschr., 1, 238, V, 142, see Hebr. Bibliogr., 1X, 170. 

H2 
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§ 22) that the anonymous writer was Samuel “aben Hucar” 
(ibn Wakkar), about 1311. Casiri extracted only a few 
words from the MS. (‘and what we, the congregation of the 
Jews, believe about that”). This book is the first medicina 
patria since Hippokrates, according to Pizzi (ap. Morejon, 
I, 87; ef. Virchow’s Archiv, 37, p. 377). 

In Egypt the first Fatimides were more tolerant than 
their followers. Al-Aziz made a Jew, whose name probably 
was Manasse, his vezir at Damascus!, his proper vezir was 
abu ’1-Faradj Ja‘kub ben Jusuf ben Ibrahim ben Harun ben 
Daud ben Killis (?), or Kils (died 990), who came, still a Jew, 
with his father about 331 H. (942-943) from Bagdad, and 
according to some authors, died in his original religion ; but 
ibn Khallikan contradicts this. He_is said to have been 
a descendant of Ahron (a Kohen? is the name (1S a cor- 
ruption of 45%), or of Samuel ibn Adijja; he adopted the 
faith of Islam in 966, was highly esteemed by Kafur al- 
Ikschidi, and in 978 obtained the position of vezir. He 
composed a work on Jurisprudence ”. 


We have already spoken of the bloodthirsty ‘Hakim 
(above, § 24). Under the last Fatimides, especially under 
the Ajjubites, to whom Saladin (1171) belonged, the reli- 
gious tolerance became greater. In Egypt, especially in 
Cairo, there were probably some Karaites already in the 
time of Saadia (beginning of the tenth century); in later 
times this town was one of their chief residences; but in 


' Lai, ap. De Sacy, Mém. sur les Druses, I, p. ecciii ; comp. S. Cassel, art. 
Juden, p. 201: *‘Mescha”; Hebr. Bibliogr., VIII, 146; comp. Bacher in 
Kobak's Jeschurun, VIII, 22 (the old Manasse). In general Aziz appointed 
Jews and Christians to high posts, but did not hesitate to sacrifice them to 
the mob’s rage, who made his tolerance the subject of a reproach (Revue des 
Et. Juives, XXVIII, 93). 

? The principal source is ibn Khallikan, whose English translation (by 
M. G. de Slane) not having been published as far as IV, 359, I gave 
(Hebr. Bibliogr., VIII, 118, 140) the German incorrect article of Hammer 
(V, 124) with some corrections. Hammer makes Jakob a teacher of 
mathematics (see Bibliotheca Mathem., 1895, p. 28, n. 26). Jakob is 
mentioned by his contemporary Isak Israili (Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 391)+ 
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the year 1841, according to the report of Munk (Jsrael. 
Annalen, III, 84), they numbered only about a hundred 
persons. Munk accounts for this decrease by the cireum- 
stance of their passing over to Rabbanism or Islam. As 
to the Rabbanism, we have a credible report of a great 
conversion effected by the Nagid Abraham (Maimonides) in 
1313, who consequently is the great-grandson of Maimo- 
nides, not his son'. But, as it seems, already before this 
conversion, an approaching of the Karaites to the Rab- 
banites took place. As to the embracing the faith of Islam, 
we have a trustworthy statement of Samuel ibn Abbas 
(Schreiner in Monatsschrift, 1898), who maintains that, far 
from the absurdities of the Rabbanites, they were more 
susceptible of the truth of Islamism. 

At all events there existed in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and probably as early as the eleventh, many 
distinguished physicians of Jewish creed and in high posi- 
tions, a part of whom were Karaites, but the chief sources 
do not furnish sufficient information. The biographical 
Twarikh al-‘Hukamé, of al-Kifti, of which a compendium, 
made by Zuzeni, has been extracted by Casiri, is not yet 
published ; the promised edition of August Miiller is going 
to be published by Mr. J. Lippert, in Berlin. The History 
of Physicians, by ibn abi O'seibia (in the middle of the 
thirteenth century), edited by Aug. Miiller, 1884, does not 
always indicate, by the word “Kara,” that the physician in 
question was a Karaite. Wiistenfeld, in his History of the 
Arabic Physicians (1840), had only an imperfect copy of 
ibn abi O'seibia (see his table, p.133)*; Hammer, in his 


? Pharchi (or Parchi), ‘Kaftor, ch. 5, f. 20 (13 ed. Berlin, comp. Edelm., 
p. xl); Geiger, II, 515; Conforte, f. 23 (the source of Edelm.); comp. 
Geiger, Melo Chofnajim, p. 79; Rapoport, in the Gutachten iiber die Be- 
schneidung, p. 125. This is of importance for the position of Maimonides 
with respect to the Karaites. See also y20n, 1861, p. 342, abont the 
Karait. Siddur; see also below. 

2 IT have published some articles of ibn abi O'seibia out of the Berlin and 
Munich MSS. in ZDMG. and Hebr. Bibliogr.; a list of these articles is given 
in my review of Miiller’s full edition in Kuhn’s Litbl. fiir Orient. Philologie, 
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History of the Arabic Literature, has supplied the articles 
wanting in Wiistenfeld, but very carelessly ; even pretend- 
ing sometimes that his article is missing in Wiistenfeld, 
when he was not able to find its place. Al-Safadi, who 
wrote a compilation of biographies of blind men, extracted 
from O‘seibia, mentions Muwaffak ben Scha‘ja, the player on 
the cither, who was blinded by an arrowshot (ZDMG., 
XXV, 503)'. Musa ben !i.2J! (Elieser?) in Egypt, was a 
physician in ordinary to Muizz (who died Dec., 975; 
Hammer, V, 357; Leclerc, I, 403; Hebr. Bibliogr., V, 51 ; 
Geiger, J. Z., I, 241). 

At the end of the eleventh and the beginning of the 
twelfth centuries Abu Kathir Efra’im? ben al-Zafan (\3;| 
or yUlJI, probably not wydx, see § 20), in the service of 
the governors of his time as physician, was the best pupil 
of Ali ibn Ridhwan (ob. 1068), whose writings were spread 
amongst Jews, and who had many pupils, like Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi, &c. (Wiistenf., § 81). Efra’im was a great biblio- 
phile, had many books copied, and bought many of them, 
so that ibn abi O‘seibia saw his ‘name on many books, of 
which he is said to have left not less than 21,000 volumes. 
O'seibia narrates that a bookseller in Dijar Mi‘sr bought 
10,000 volumes from Efra’im, but al-Afdhal, the son of the 
Emir al-Djausch, not liking the books to be brought out of 
the country, himself paid the price of the books to Efra’im. 
The latter composed different writings. His pupil, abu 
‘|-Kheir Salama ben Mubarak ben Ra‘hmun, known as 
a medical author, was also a pupil of Mubaschschir ben 
Fatik, a philosopher and moralist (Jowrnal Asiat., 1856, 
vol. VIII, p.177). The son of Salama,b. Mubarak was also 
a physician. 


vol. II, 1881, p. 400. Loeb’s register of Jewish physicians mentioned by 
Leclere (and Carmoly) in the Magazin f. die Wiss. des Jud., XVII, 1880, 
p. 101 ff., is only compiled from the registers. 

’ Safady owes some of his statements to his Jewish contemporary, the 
physician Sadid al-Din, see p. 106. 

* The form Efranim in Arabic is nothing but a graphic error, corrected 
in Miller’s edition of ibn abi O‘seibia.—Hammer, VI, 486 = VII, 504. 
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In the year 1134-35 ‘Hafidh had a physician-in-ordinary 
whom Gritz (VI, 165) would identify with abu Man‘sur 
Samuel ben Chananja the Nagid, whom we have spoken of 
above ($ 20), under the name ¥39, n. 355. About that 
time there lived abu ’l-Fadhail ibn al-Nakid, professor of 
medicine at Cairo, of whom Wiistenfeld does not say that 
he was a Jew. He is said to have been in correspondence 
with Maimonides about some mysteries (probably an inven- 
tion), and, according to Carmoly, Maimonides sent his son 
to abu ’l-Fadhail in Spain (Catal., p. 1933). A pupil of 
abu ’l-Fadhail was the Karaite abu ’l-Fadhl Da’ud ben 
Soleiman, &c. (born 1161), teacher at the Nosocomium 
Na‘siri, a friend and colleague of ibn abi O'‘seibia and 
physician-in-ordinary to Malik al-Adil, likewise author of 
different writings, especially of a standard work, al-Dastur, 
on compound medicaments. He seems to have been a son 
of abu ’]-Bajan ben al-Mudawwar, called al-Sadid, under 
the last Fatimides, and under Saladin, from whom he got a 
pension for about twenty years, until he died, eighty-three 
years old, 580 H (1184). 

This position had an influence on the rank of these 
physicians among their people, especially if they were at the 
same time scholars in Jewish sciences, which was mostly the 
case. So we see about 1170 Natanel, perhaps the father of 
Jakob ben Natanel al-Fajjumi (see above, § 20, p. 522, 
n. 154), in the rank of “Head of the Jeshiba,’ with the 
title of “‘ Prince of Princes,” identical with Hipat ALLAH 
IBN Dsamt ben Zein ben Hasan ben Efraim ben Isak, at 
Fostat (according to Hammer, an offspring of the above- 
mentioned Efra’im, but the latter called himself ben al- 
Hasan ben Ishak). Hibat Allah was a pupil of the 
renowned physician al-‘Einzarbi (ob. 1153), in the service 
of Saladin, and much respected; he was also the teacher 
of the Karaite, ABU ’L-FADHL Da’up. He endeavoured to 
speak pure Arabic, and for that purpose he always had 


1 Munk, Isr. Annalen, 1.c., hence Carmoly, Hist., p. 86; Hammer, VI, 482, 
Elia; VII, 520, Medur; see Kobak’s Jeschurun, V, 186. 
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at hand a copy of Djaubari’s lexicon. His writings were 
partly edited by his son Ismail, and are therefore sometimes 
attributed to the latter. Among these works we point to 
the Kitab al-Irschad, which Mollah Ja‘hja designates as one 
of the best, and of which, in the Bodleian Library there are 
no less than four MSS. He also wrote a work on the nature 
of Alexandria, its climatic peculiarities, &e. There are in 
the Vatican three MSS. of a similar work, two anonymous 
(267, 1, 2; 315, 6), and one (145, 18) attributed to the Jew 
Jakob ben Ishak in the twelfth century (?), and, according 
to a communication of Prof. Guidi (ZDMG., XXXI, 760, 
comp. Hebr. Bibliogr., XV, 131), this fragment of eight pages 
is distinctly attributed to Jakob ben Ishak. If ibn abi 
O‘seibia does not confound this Hibat Allah with the above- 
mentioned apostate, he also has been the subject of a satire 
by an Arabic author, which has been answered by a pane- 
gyric by another Muslim. I have long ago suggested that 
Maimonides filled the rank of Natanel, after having been 
subordinate to him in ritual affairs (comp. Hamagid, 1861, 
p. 23, extract of Kitab al-Kafdja). MAIMONIDES was, pro- 
bably as early as 1167,a man of such authority as to sign 
a circular, at the head of a college of ten persons, which 
is directed against heretic usages (M22 3730). The argu- 
ments raised by Gratz (VI, 336) against the date of that 
document, are characteristic (see Hebr. Bibliogr., V, 30, 
VIII, 81). That Maimonides removed the Karaites from the 
royal courts, we learn directly from Nachmanides (Zpist., 
fol. 86, ed. Basel, ap. Gritz, p. 359). Maimonides’ position 
and authority as a physician is sufficiently known, but 
we still meet with the error, even by erudite authors, 
that he was physician-in-ordinary to Saladin himself!; he 
might have been the true person who induced Lessing to 
place his Nathan (Mendelssohn) at the court of Sultan 
Saladin! Abd al-Latif names Maimonides under the three 

? This error was perhaps strengthened by the expression ‘“‘ad Soldanum 


regem” in the Latin translation of his medical essay (see below); one 
might have confused Soldan (Sultan) with Saladin ? 
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persons on account of whom he visited Egypt. We have 
a consultation of his required by al-Malik al-Mutsaffir, 
regent of Hamat, nephew of Saladin. He served also the 
successors of Saladin, and was consulted at Askalon by 
the Christian king (Gratz, p. 358, thinks of Richard Lion- 
heart), who proposed to him to enter his service as 
physician-in-ordinary, but Maimonides refused this honour. 
Some Mohammedan authors praise Maimonides. A pupil 
of his was the father of ibn abi O‘seibia (Munk, Notice sur 
Joseph ben Jehuda). Al-Kifti alone asserts that he had 
but “little” practice as physician!, but Dernburg (Geiger, 
J. Zeitschrift, 1835) points to Maimonides’ own description of 
his activity. Gratz gives his opinion that he was more 
a medical man of theory than of practice. But here a dis- 
tinction is to be made between the time before 1190 and 
afterwards (Catal. Bodl., p. 1867). Some of Maimonides’ 
medical works are printed in Latin translations, the best 
known of them are the Aphorisms, which are considered as 
equal to those of Hippokrates. The old edition of the 
Latin translation is better than the printed Hebrew one. 
We find there a remarkable passage against Galen (ef. 
Virchow's Archiv, vol. LII, 356). His treatise called 
al-Fadhilija, composed 1198, at the request of the vezir 
al-Fadhl, treats of poisons and their remedies. It is printed 
in a French translation by Rabbinowitz, and in a German 
extract by Steinschneider. Some other treatises are as yet 
unedited. 

The pupil of Maimonides, JosEF 1BN AKNIN, too, was 
a physician, and in a high position ; he was a friend of the 
vezir al-Kifti. He wrote a work on the composition of 
medicaments (not “nourishments,” as Hammer says) and 
a commentary on Galen’s Commentary on the Aphorisms 
of Hippocrates, still existent. 

We find also an apothecary, probably a Karaite, ABU ’L- 


1 Casiri translates als by nulla! Griitz, VI, 356, pretends that Mai- 
monides did not venture to cure the patients alone! 
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MuNA BEN ABI NAsR IBN ATHAR (1259-60)!, whose book of 
antidotes, Minhadj al-Dukan (printed at Cairo, 1870), was 
much in favour as a classical work. There are many MSS. 
of it, even in Karschuni (in the British Museum), and in 
Hebrew characters (in my own possession); it exists also 
in Arabic characters in many libraries at Constantinople, 
catalogues of which are printed in the seventh volume of 
Haji Kh. (Hebr. Bibliogr., VILi, 139, Kobak’s Jeschurun, 
V, 186) 

Sadid (al-Din), of Damietta, who died at Cairo in 1342, 
was in the service of al-Malik ben Na‘sr, according to his 
contemporary Safadi (Journ. Asiat., 1857, IX, 410), who 
owes to him many a communication in his biographical 
work (Hebr. Bibliogr., XII, 129). 


36. Mathematicians. 


Next to medicine there was another science that offered 
a neutral ground to the different religious parties, viz. 


mathematics. I may here refer the reader in general to my 
essay, ‘‘ Mathematik bei den Juden,”’ continued in the 
Bibliotheca Mathematica (by Enestrém, since 1893). Pure 
mathematics are here less taken into consideration, because 
they gave less occasion to official relations. They too, but 
only later, made some progress with the Arabs, and after 
them through some Jews and Christians, for instance, Sava- 
sorda, who is none other than Abraham bar Chijja (about 
1130), who wrote in the Hebrew language. To the Jewish 
scholars who composed mathematical works belong, for 
instance, BiscHR BEN PINCHAS IBN SCHUEIB (about 997), 
who probably carried on a controversy with ibn Zar‘a ; abu 
Sahl Dunascu BEN Tamim, who wrote on the calculation 
called “ Dust calculation ” (Hisab al-Gobar), a remarkable 
thing for the tenth century’, and composed a work on 

' Carmoly alone knows that he was a Samaritan; his source is a MS. 


which never existed, as we now know. 
2 Reinaud, Mém. sur l’Inde, Woepcke, &c., quoted in Hebr. Ubersetz., 


P. 397: 
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astronomy by order of the governor Ismail ben Kaim; also 
SAMUEL IBN ApBas, the convert (twelfth century), wrote 
on pure mathematics. A work of his was attributed, in 
a Bodleian MS., to a fictitious “ Alman‘suri” (Zeitschr. f. 
Mathem., XII, 30, n. 51). 

It was different with applied mathematics, especially 
the science of astronomy, with her false sister astrology. 
The latter ruled the Middle Ages in all religions. 
Even ingenious and rationalistic scholars, like Abraham 
ibn Ezra and Levi ben Abraham, attributed to her a 
high authority. The first explained some obscure pas- 
sages in the Pentateuch by astrological notions’. The 
myinn y22n and nan 22n mentioned by him, are astrono- 
mers and astrologers. High personages had their court- 
astrologers, as the Babylonians had their Chaldeans, and 
the Egyptians their “ Chartummim ” ; the oriental court- 
sages resemble in some way the German princes’ jesters 
(“Narren”); but the latter had the privilege to tell their 
lords the truth, the former to tell them lies. Though we 
reject the matter of astrology, it is closely connected with 
astronomy, and we must suppose that the astrologers were 
also great astronomers, or that they, at least in some degree, 
possessed some exact science. The oldest known Jewish 
astrologer is MASHALLAH of Egypt (called a sage of mn 
by ibn Ezra), in the time of the Khalif al-Man‘sur, or 
a]-Ma’amun (770-813), whose name has undergone various 
corruptions in the translations, for instance, Mesehala and 
Masahallac, &c. One of his works, edited in a Latin 
translation, is probably more correctly attributed to Sahl; 
two others are perhaps translated into Hebrew by ibn 
Ezra; we learn that he believed that the stars receive 
their light from the sun*. We do not know the time of 

1 Rosin collects such passages in his essay on the theology of ibn Ezra 
(Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Jud., 1898) ; but it is curious that he tries 
to construct the astrology of ibn Ezra out of occasional passages, neglecting 
entirely the monographs existing even in a printed Latin translation ; see 


my catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. of Berlin, Abth. 2, pp. 136-50. 
2 This opinion was adopted by other astronomers; see my article: 
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ANDRUZAGAR ben Zadi Farukh, perhaps a Persian, whom 
ibn Ezra denotes as the greatest Jewish astrologer (Hebr. 
Ubersetz., 531, 854, n. 54°, where read: Monatsschr., 1884). 

The works of the Jews have not only a literary and 
historical interest, they are also of value for the science 
itself, especially if they contain exact observations, because 
these alone are the basis of all theories on the motion 
of the stars. So, for instance, Copernicus mentions the 
observations of the Arabic Spaniard al-Zarkali, or Zarkala, 
which are also translated by Jews ; and in the new edition 
of the Biographie Universelle Zarkali himself figures as 
a Jew. Copernicus mentions also the Jew “ Prophatius” 
of Marseilles, who is no other than Jakob ben Machir. 
The Jews were not only pupils of the Arabs, but observed 
the stars also independently. The Arabs followed the 
classical writings of the Greeks, especially the Almagest 
(Arabic title of the “Great Syntaxis” of Ptolemy). With 
the Greek science they combined the Indian. A Jew was 
employed as interpreter at the translation of an Indian 
work into Arabic}. 

An astrologer probably of importance was SAHL, called 
“ Rabban al-Tabari” (the Rabbi of Tabaristan), about 800, 
a scholar in physics, mathematics, and astronomy. He 
translated scientific works “from one language into 
another.” His recension of the Almagest had a passage 
about “radiation” in the astrological sense, not that he 
discovered the reflection of light, which is a ridiculous 
interpretation of that termination repeated by Schleiden. 


Aven Natan e le teorie ecc. della luce lunare e delle stelle (estr. del 
Bullettino ece.), Roma, 1868. (Aven Natan is in reality ibn Heitham.)—On 
Maschallah see Hebr. Ubersetz., p. 599, on his name, above, § 20, n. 389. 

? By a mistake of De Rossi he has been called Jakob ibn Schara, rather 
ibn Tarik, name of the Arabic translator.—In the enumeration of Jewish 
scholars, ‘‘which the history of Arabic culture has recorded,” ap. Gritz, 
V, 224 (in reality borrowed from my article Jiidische Literatur, § 21 [see Jew. 
Lit., p. 258, n. 60, Hebr. Bibliogr., V, 31 and 148), and the enumeration of 
Schmiedl, Ben Chananja, 1862, p. 135), the Fihrist is quoted, who only 
mentions MashaHah ; De Rossi does not give ‘‘Al-Battani” (an erroneous 
conjecture of mine), and Mashallah is no doubt a Jew. 
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His son Ali (see below) declares that he preferred the study 
of medicine as a heirloom from his father, without caring 
for praise or money. I am inclined to believe that this 
Sahl is identical with SAHL BEN BiscHR, whom Casiri has 
made, without any reason, a Spaniard, and whose works 
are translated into Latin under the corrupted name Zael 
(Zehel, Zebel, Rebriz, &c.) “Ismaelita.” His slave Kuur- 
ZAD(?) was alxo an astrologer. The son of Sahl, called 
abu-’l-Hasan (not “abu Sahal,” as Gratz has it) Ali, was 
secretary to the prince Maziar ben Karin (about 225 H.); 
he confessed the Islam before the Khalif Mu‘ata‘sim him- 
self, entered his service, and became afterwards the first 
officer of Mutawakkil. He was the teacher of several 
renowned Arabian physicians, for instance, of the cele- 
brated Razi and ‘Einzarbi. He composed, perhaps before 
his apostasy, many medical works, among them an encyclo- 
paedia, entitled the Parudise of Science, &c. (in the third 
year of Mutawakkil), of which MSS. are preserved in the 
British Museum, and in Berlin. The possessor of the 
former MS. is called Josef, son of the “Ras al-Djalut,” 
so that we owe the preservation of at least one MS. of 
this old work to a Jew. Its interest surpasses the science 
of medicine ?. 

A contemporary of Sahl was abu ’1-Tajjib SIND BEN 
ALI, an excellent astronomer, author of an essay on an 
astronomical instrument invented by him, of a work on 
astronomy, and such like. He was in the service of the 
Khalif Ma’amun, who caused him to embrace Islam, and 
whose death prevented him probably from writing down 
or finishing his observations in his chief work, the tables 
of Ma’amun, called “the proved” (al-mumta‘hana), which 
were still in use at the time of al-Kifti (the Latin trans- 
lation of Casiri, I, 440 is incorrect). He had built a 
Synagogue in the residence town of the Khalif (Bibliotheca 
Mathem., 1894, p. 99). 


1M. Schreiner has extracted a passage from the introduction in the 
Monatsschrift, 1899, p. 462. 
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Another renowned astronomer was IBN SIMUJE (or Sima- 
weih, tenth century?). A fragment of the treatise, “ De 
Eris,” composed 1191, probably in the Arabic language, was 
printed in a Latin translation (Catal. Bodl., p. 652, n. 412). 

In Spain, too, in early times, the Jews devoted them- 
selves to astronomy, for instance, Mar Hasan ibn Hasan 
(971), whom Geiger identifies with JEKUTIEL ibn Hasan, 
and whom Gabirol deplored (1040). This Hasan composed 
three works upon the Jewish calendar, and according to 
Slonimski, he first introduced the quarter-day of R. Adda, 
but Pineles contested it’. Soon afterwards Isak BEN 
Barvcu al-Balia (of Kalaja) of Cordova (1035-94) taught 
mathematics at Granada; according to the direct testi- 
mony of Moses ibn Ezra, he was astronomer to the Mo- 
hammedan princes. His work on Jewish calendars (Catal. 
Bodl., p. 2171) was probably also composed in the Arabic 
language, and different from his commentary on the Tal- 
mudical tractat Rosh ha-Shana. About the same time 
the Mohammedan judge, ‘Sa‘id ibn ‘Sa‘id (about 1070), 
assembled several learned men, and among them twelve 
Jews, to compile the celebrated Toledan tables, which made 
use also of the Jewish literature, and which were founded 
on the cycle of Meton (Jew. Lit., p. 355, Dn. 29; comp. 188). 
The same ‘Sa‘id composed a work on literary history, 
quoted by Abr. ibn Chisdai, but the copying of the chapter 
on the Jews did not appear worth while to the copyists 
of the MS’. still existing. 


' ZDMG., XIII, 515; Hebr. Bibliogr., II, 109; Bibl: Mathem., 1895, p. 47. 
Ad. Schwarz, Der jiid. Kalender, Breslau, 1872, does not know the second 
edition of Slonimski’s work on the Kalender (see Monatsschr. f. Wiss. u. 
Gesch. d. Judenth., 1864). 


M. STEINSCHNEIDER. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TESTAMENT OF JOB AND THE 
TESTAMENTS OF THE XII PATRIARCHS. 


According to the Text of Cod. Vatican. Graecus, 1238. 


Cop. Vatic. Gr. 1238 is a MS. in three volumes of 
the LXX. The text is written on vellum in a hand of 
the thirteenth century. It was pointed out to me, in 
April, 1900, by Mr. McLean of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
who was collating this codex for his new edition of the 
LXX, that the third volume contains from fols. 340 r°- 
349 v° the Testament of Job, and from fol. 350 to end the 
Testaments of the XII Patriarchs under the title Aemrijs 
Tevécews. 

The Testament of Job is composed in the same sort of 
Greek as the Testaments of the Patriarchs, and has also 
features in common with the Book of Adam as preserved 
in Old Armenian. It contains much tedious detail about 
the life and sufferings of Job. I transcribed the whole of 
the last folio, which contains interesting matter, as also the 
exordium which is imitated from the exordia of the Testa- 
ments, unless indeed we invoke common authorship to 
account for the resemblance. 


Incipit fol. 340 r°, Title d:abjxn tod dyéumrov Kai modvdbdov Kai 
paxaptov “Ia8. BiBAos rov “IB rov Kadovpévov "IwBaB cai Bios avrov. 
kal avriypadov diabnxns avtov. év 7 dv jpépa voonoas Kai éyvaxas Thy 
Grodnpiay aitod éx tov aapatos, éxdAece Tovs émta viovs avTov, Kai 


-~ a , ? oy a 
Tas tpeis avrov Ovyarépas, xui elmev adrois’ TepixvxAooare rékva, 
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UU , ‘4 > , 8 , € cal tJ , —_— J 
mepixuxA@oate pe’ Kat dxovoate kal Sinynoopa tpiv a émoinoe ks per 
€“ou... 

The Testament of Job ends thus fol. 349 r° and v9: .. 6 8€ xs 
AeAdAnke poor ev Suvdper, cal bmodei~as por Ta yevdpeva Kal ra péAdovra, 

me ps pe, B yevdu B 

i > o 4 ee | > Ld a > , ‘ > , 
vov ovp Texva pou, Exoveat avras ovx ekere GAws avTiracadpevoy Tov ex Opdv, 
add’ obre ras évOupnoes ev tH Savoia tuav. Sidre vdaxrnpidv ate Tov 
ku. e&nyéepOnrar ov. mept{woate éavtas mplv redeutnow. iva duvnOyTe 
Occcacba eLepxopevous ayyédous els thy eunv E£odov. dmws Oavpaoyre tas 
ov Ov durduets, dvacraca roivuy # pia abraev i kadovpérn ‘Hyépa, mepie- 
r im 7 ps Y pévn ‘Hyepa, 
(woev éavrny, kat mapaypnpa é&w yéyove ris €avtns capkds, Kabas eimev 6 
mp aitns, Kat avédaBev GddAnv xapdiav, ws pynkére Gpoveiv ta THs yas. 
> , ‘ > . a > > - a ,@ 
anepbeyEaro Tovs ayyedtxovs vuvous év ayyeAcKy Povyz, kal Upvov dvéwedme 
T@ Oe@ Kata Thy ayyeAukyy buvodoyiav, Kal TéTE Kal 7 GAAN adrod Ovyare 

D Oe¢ iy dyyeduxiy buvodoyiay, 9 @An abrod Ovyarépa 
c , U \* 4 ‘ , - e id > 
7 Kaoola mepe{aoaro kai €xxe thy Kapdiav ddAowbeicay, ws pnxere evOupn- 
Onvac Ta Koopa, Kai TO pev ordopa aiTys E€daBe thy Siddexrov tar 
apxévrav, ¢do€oddynoe S€ tov wWndov témov Td moinua. Sire et tis 
Bovdrerar yrovac Td Toinua Tév ovav Suvnoerat ev Tois Umvots Kagvias, 
tore mepie(waaro 7) GAN, 7) Kadoupern "ApadOelas Képas. Kal rye oTOpa 
dnopbeyyspevov év tH Stadexrm trav év te. ened) S€ airis 9 xapdia 
MAAowotro adiorapevy amd trav KoopiK@v. ReddAne Se ev rH Stadexr@ Tav 
xepouBip. So€odvyovca rov Seandtnv trav aperar, évdeEapevn thy Sdéav 


aitav. Kai 6 Bovddpeves Aourdv tyvos KatadaBeiv ris mpixns SdEns ebpyoee 


dvayeypappevoy év rais evxais THs adpadOelas Képas, pera d€ To mavoacba 
Tas Tpeis tuvoroyovaas, eyo vnpevs 6 adeAds "IB éxabeCouny mAnoiov Tov 
"1@8, Keysévov attov. Kal frovga Ta peyadeia Tov Tpidv OvyaTépwv Tov 
adeAdod pov, pas tnoow (mw) pens Th pia. Kai dveypayydpny ro BiBXtov 


- als se ss ay 
TovUTo, TAY Tav Upvwv kui TOY ONpElwy TOU pnuatos. Ott TaiTda éaTt Ta 


peyadeia Tov Ocot, Ketpevou odv Tod "IB vooeiv emi THs KAivns dvev mdvov 
. > con ’ . , , a > a »* ‘ ‘ e = 
kai Oduvav, emet py toxve mévos GmtecOa avrov. ert Sia TO onpeiov THs 
repi(acews hs mepe{aoaro, kal pera tpeis quepas ev "18 trois édOdvras 
emt thy Wuxny avrov dylous dyyeAous. Kal evO€ws avaoras €aBe KOdpay, 
cai €dwxe tH Ovyarpi advrov ‘Hepa. 17 8€ Kacoia édwxe Ovpatnpiov, 7 dé 
"ApadOcias xépas ESwxe tUpmavov. Onas evAoynrwat Tors €AOdvTas emi THY 
Wuxnv avrov dyiovs dyyéAous. ai d€ AaBovoat Wdovro, Kat EpuddXAov, Kai 
nvddynaay, kai dokodrAdynaav tov Gedv ev rij eEarpér@ duadéxrp, Kai pera 
a“ LF tel » , - ’ oe , 2? , 4 Ive 
taita €fpOev 6 émixaOnwevos TH peydrd@ Gppatt, Kal nomdcato Tov 1aB, 
Brerovoay Kai tav Tpiav aitov Ovyatrépwr, GAdwv dé wy Brerovtwv. Kal 
dae thy Wuxnv tod "IaB, Kai avererdaOn emayxadi{opevos abtny, Kal 


GveBiBacey aitny éni rd dppa, Kut ddevee Kata avroAds, 1d dé capa 
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abtov amnvexOn éni rév rahoy mponyoupevay trav tpiav Ovyarépwv avrov. 
kai mepreCwopevov tas xopdds Kai ipvodoyourray ev tuvos tov ioB, Kai 
tore wnpevs 6 adeddds airod, kal oi émra maides aitod avy Trois otTois 
Aaois kul mrwxois Kai ophavois kai ddvvdrois, éxdyvavro Korerdy péyay én’ 
aitév, A€yovres* oval Hiv dre onpepov pn ad’ jyav y divas Trav 
dduvatav, ro Pas rav TUpArG, 6 Tathp Trav oppavar. Aprat 6 Eevoddyxos, tav 
mérhov! péyay » 686s, Tov yupvar TO oxeracpa, Tov ynpav 6 brepaamearns. 
, bY ‘ ° prin ~7p a ‘ ty a > ’ 
ris Aourdy py KAavooe Tov avov Tov Ov; Tavita Kal Ta ToLadTa amoK\aiovTwv 
éx@Avov avrov reOnvac emi rov tapov, pera ovv Tpeis nucpas, érébn ev Ta 
; ; 
rape. ws év KaX@ Unv@ AaBévra Svoua addy, dvopacdiv (} -rov) év macas 
Tais yeveais Tov ai@vos, atadeias viols 3 Kai Ovyarépas rpeis. Kai ovy 
etpebnoav xara tras Ovyatépas *Ia@B8, BeAtiovs adrav €v rois imd ovpavdr. 
mpoumnpyxe Svoua T@ "1HB, "IwBd8. perovopdaOn 8€ mapa kv IwB. E{noe 
b€ mpv tis mAnyis ern we. pera S€ THy mANynv, AaBwv marta Sida EdaBe 
4 . = a a , > —_— 4 s ’ »* a feed > a 
kat ra €rn Sinha, taira éorw po. ta S€ mavra ern ths (wns avtov ony 
. om” - ~ tn > ~ > , 2 , , s 3 a“ 
cai Wev viois trav vidv avrod, els rerdptras* yeveds. yéypanrat dé avaotnva 


avrov peO dv 6 xs dviarnoev®. rw de Ow nav... . 


The collating of the text of the Testaments of the 
Patriarchs was, on account of the great variety of readings, 
a heavier piece of work than I anticipated when I em- 
barked upon it. It was however worth the while, for 
I believe that there is no other case of a Septuagint 
containing the Testaments of the Patriarchs, although 
Armenian MSS. of the O.T. usually contain it, and in 
the same context as this Vatican codex, along with the 
Book of Asseneth. 

The collation was made with the text of Grabe, who 
used an apograph of the Cambridge MS., followed by 
Sinker in his edition of 1869. Grabe’s edition (Spici- 
legium, 1698) is the only one in the Vatican library, and 
as both he and Sinker take this MS. for their text, little 
is lost by using the earlier edition. Reference is given 
to the pages and chapters of Grabe. Sinker has added 


Grabe’s chaptering. 


1 So the MS. 2 MS. has €° rerap. * MS. aviot. 


VOL. XIII. 
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THE TESTAMENT OF ROUBIM. 


ch, a. (MS. fol. 350 1°)—mpiv dro8. airév, dppwornaavros aitot &v 
TO éxat, cix.— loa tov ddeApod airod, dppworoivr. auvnxOncav oi 


> ‘ > a » = ‘ , Ny) e. 2 > a ? 
adedpoi aitod émox, aitdv' kai mpooxadeodpevos Tovs viovs avToU etmev 


abrois* "Avaornoaré pe, ddeAdoi pov, kai A€Ew tpiv. yvwordy ipiv €oro, 
réxva pov, drt é€yd amoOmoxw Kai mropevopa (add rv 6dov in margin) 
Tay matépwv pov. Taira eimwv avecrevage kai eimev, *Axovoare, ad. pov, 
kat réxva pov, daa exw ev tH Kapdia p. Kp. ekA. yap eiue amd T. vir. 
IIpock\avaas xatepidnoev avtovs, Kai elmer’ “Akovoate, Téxva pov, kai 
€vat. tovs Adyous Tov “PouvSyu T. war. bu.—dre Enryk€ pe Kupwos mAnynv 
—ovk éyevo. Kat jpnv mevOav emi th dpapriga— 

ch. 8’. (p. 146) kat ak, (om. viv)—imo tov B.—xat ravra——edddnoav— 
cvotacts tov avOpamov xri{.—peO fs evwdia Sidopevns, cuvvodKeiyv— 
Bporay kai nér.—icy. év ait xr.—ovvovotacpov— ovvepxerat—dia TovTO 
S€ €oy.—1. vewrepropor 65,—Kpupvdv— 

ch. y. bef. émi add xai—omit éy8o0ov—rd rod b.— mpd. 1d mvedpa ths 
movnpelas év TH . Kai év Tais—xai év tj xoA.—dpeckeias] sic airdade- 
xiao—iva 51 meprepyaors ut uid. —iva kavyara x, peyadoppdver— {rw rod 
kpumtety Noy, kat mpdrrew avtous, ws amd yév, Kai Ta@v olxeiwy—xAomjs 
kai aprayns, va m.—addicia ad’rov—8wporneias } mpotwmodnias, ev 
maot TOUT. TH MvEvpaTt TOU Un.—ouvanT. THs TAdYNS Kai THs pavraciasg— 
pnd cicaxovwv vovderias—(p. 148) réxva pou—om, diddoxw ip.—after 
matpos tuav add kai evwricacbe & diddaoKxw tyas—eis dy yuvatkds, pyre 
idiagerOe—Ondvus imdpdpou (sic)—pyre mweprepydterbe mpages y.—«idov 
éyo—av, éxelvny thy pey.—BdedAvpa évwmov Kuvpiov—andvros bé—ev yad 
—eigpp™ (sic) cai ByO—BPaddav fjv—xop. dxddAnnra xaréxoro (sic)— 
eVOéws Sé Gua rd mpagai pe tHv dvopiav tavtny, dyy.—om. pou after 
maTpi— 

ch. &. mpooéy. réxva pov xaddec—om. pndé ev. r. mp. abt.—éws od 
6 kip.—av{iyous eis yuvaixas ds abros OeAnoe:—after kayo add Aéyw yap 
tpiv Gra—rted, 7. warpds pov "lax—rov drevy va (sic) eis rd mp. abrod 
® Aad. 7, 7. ad. pou 86a—aAXAG ai Ews rod viv—pov, kal edE. w. eu. mpds 
xv—ép. ku xabas euardxioé pe *S, "Amo tére peravoav—after da rovro 
om. rexv. p.—vdrdkare doa mavra evred. Op. téxva pou—ov ph 
dudprere—after ddr. yap om. Wuxns—y. &wo Oeot—for rois sidodr. read 
r@ Bedtap—e. 4 mravdca—yéepar ef ris (Sic) —Kbv edyerjs—év. éavrdv 
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moui Kat yéAwra m, rod B.—d. a. Sudsopa emiveyne mp Hidtpov. aitiis 
Stayeipar rovrov BovAopévyns, Kai ovn.—-dmd mavtds dopdrov—xanioxvoe 
mropveia ev Tais Yuxais nua kai ev TH dcavoia, ovde B. 

ch. e’ (Grabe, p. 150). Sedetovrae (sic)—oxjpact mdvra tpdrov 
emwvoovpevat Gras aitovs mpos Euvtovs émiomdgovrar—xai dv twev dua dvv. 
ov KaTiaxXVowoL KaTay. TovTwy dui THs pataias Kai Kevns dm—Kal mepi 
(om. ye)—€8i8. pe obras eimav Ort ai yuv.—imép rors dvdpas—bid pev Tis 
x.—dia S€ rod B. om. Kai—emomeipovow, ov yap 5. and omit rest—- 
kai mpoordoaere kai évréhdeobe—Ovy. tpav iva—éswes av. mpds amarnv 
ths diavoias, Gr1—diAtevop. (sic) —KoA. aiwviay rer.—éxeivor yap cvv.—xai 
ovdd\aBerres r.—om. xai before pererynu.—avdpav trav cuvappawavtev 
avtois, Kax,—om. 77H Siavoia—airais of eypiy. ews T. op. paivovres— 

ch. ¢’ (Grabe, p. t51). puAdovere r. ai. éxt maons OA.—om. &— 
xaBapevovoa 1H Savoia cipnyny €xovow—ai yap ovvruyiat, kiv—eore vdoos 
—nyiv dé dv. mapa tov B.—A rovto oida dre (nrvire—{yteite— 
A, €dwxe ks thy xdpw—per’ aito’ euvi b€ Kai to "Iwonh, Kai Adv, tod 
elvat eis dipy.—diaoredci* Kpiow Kai bvoiav—ypdvov dpxiepéws KU. dv 
eime Ke—€xaoros m. tT. mA. aitov. ayamnv éxéto. eyyio. 8€ Kai mpos 
tT. A. év tam. xapdias jay iva—airis edd. and om. yap—dzére airdv fer. 
—ndvtov av, OM. THv—xai mpooxvyncat (sic)—ért év mohéyos Sparois 
Te Kal dopatas. Kat €orar—P, aidvios— 

ch. ¢'. raira évreiwAdpevos povBip trois vi. ad, éredevTnoe, mpeaBurns Kai 
mAnpns Tpepav. Umdpxwv erav pe. Katébero 8€ airédv ev gop. Ews o§— 
€Oayav avrov dmov Kai of m, av. xateréOnoav. te dé Oem hyav 7 Sdfa 


> \ 
ets TOV-—— 


Atabnkn Svpedv viov "laxwB cai Aias. Sevrepov mept POdvov. 

Inc. ’Avr. diabqxns cupedv, doa ddd. 7, vi, ad. ev @ Eree erehevtnoer 
"loon 6 ddeAdds aitod. dppworncas mpooxadeodpevos Tuvs viovs avroi, 
kai émoyvoas éxabire Kai Katepidnoer avrovs Kai elre. 

ch. 6. réxva pov’ ax. ovp.—-Kapd. p. kputra—2ia roivyy, and om. kai 
—€3, nacav mpagw—avd, mapa iviorou didora— ev te nap exeivg é{nr. 
T@ "loo. év pOdve, 8dri—xal éoxAnpvva én’ airiv—6é yap aGpxwv t. mr, 
carav—(p. 153) »., Tod my mpoogxew—a@s adedA, pov, pyde peio.— 
matpos npav, AXA’—om. Kai 6 Oeds—r. marépww pov éppicato avrdv éx 
T. x. pov and om. rest—dAcizpara—eis dodaiv dmov fv Ta xpewdh Huar— 
6 dd. ipav—eAOav povBnw Kai py cipay avrdv eum, apddpa—np. tdv 
marépa aitov—dépy. émi lovday dire (.—dpyit. air@ wept todrou, didrs 
€Bovdépny éya dmoxteivas aitov. Kai ye cuverrdd. pe ks—yeipav. Aéyw yap 

12 
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ipiv dren x-— iv] éyévero—réxva pou—sri, Bd "Iwonh rov ddergpdv 
pannoro Led ~ @ LB > hed c Ld « 4 e a 

pou—ko T@ O06 iva éav droxatacraby » xEip pov, ws Td Mpdrepov iyth 
> , > , 4 > ¢ ” oe J ~ ‘ 
aroaxopna—evor. Kuptov, kat éva@miov oikov tov mps eyov d:a—bor. 
avtov adikws— 

ch. y’. rékva pou—troBddrer rH POovoive dvp dvedciv—(p. 154) ev 
mor. tiv Wu. p.—d. PdBov Kv Ov yivera’ eav ydp tes em Kv, Kar., Td 
movnp. Tva pevyes am’ —kal ovK €rt Katay. 

’ er , > 8 » X a, 4 .« 

ch. 8. marnp pou—éwpaxe—xai éy@ Edeyov air Gre Ta ifr. p. Kak. 

4 ‘ ae ae , a f a , a » * > a ‘ 
kai dua todrd eit oxeOpwnds. émévOovy yap mavrore Gre ey@ nu. airios mapa 

, . + 
mavras eis tov "lwonp—'la. 8€ ered) fv dv. ay.—é., kat etonrd,— 
Téxva pov, Kal Gpets emt mr. (nr. x. HO. nabs Kai adrés "Ilwonp 6 marpd- 
deAdos Hav epvrdaver (sic) éavrdv, Kai mopeveabe ev daddr,—€vwoodvres 
TO duvnoixaxoy avrov Kai Kabws oldate év a’T@, oUTw kal tues moeiTe Tavas 
ras np. THs (wns tpaov. wa den Kai tp. Ks 6 Oeds—xed. jyuar, xabas 
deBaxe kai €v ata, rexvia pov macas tas hy. Ths (wns adrov. ovK aveidnoev 
—ddda paddov ny.—xdpr. huiv exapio. and om. macw—xai queis odv— 
(p. 155) a@yannoare éxaoros tov mAnoiov avrod év—omit Kai PO. rd Tapa 
6p. kai—alpa—r. diav. dyee—evepyeiv’ GdAad mévra dBovdws Kat doxdéras 

° > - s ‘ 4 ’ 4 4 7 4 a 
mpatret, acpaipetrat 8€ Kai KAovov (sic) mapexer THY Wux}V, Kai Tov Urvov, 
kul tpdpov ta oG.—ev Unvm (Hr. Tis pavrd{wv aitav xaxiav opodpas 
karecbiew kai év mvev.—t. avOporas 6 t@ Tov POdvov adiokdpevos TU as 
o> ‘ 
avos, Ata t.— 

ch. ¢. (Grabe, p. 155) Ata rotro fv ‘Iwo. ap.—xadds To mpotarw 
dure otk évixnoev—ev yap tapaxyj Tov mvs—eip. xapw éevomov Tov 
avOporav’ Kai puA.—yxepifovea amb tod Beov Kai éyyi{ovca—oi viol jyav 
peO. iis 7 (sic) mopveia pOupnoovra—(Grabe, p. 156)—xai ‘Iovda, ai 
ovx tora €€ i—narnp pov "lax—post evAoyias add mepi Acvi kat 
, ’ 
Iovda. 

ch. 5’. dixatwOG emi ris—oxAnp., Tére as pddov—éorat dopy ALBavou 7 
ei@dia pou—post Kédpor dyor om. €& euoti—ovpavdv émi modeuov— 
’ Ud > , > eel bY 2% - o in - 
Iopand €ore pawdyevos—ev avti Tov—emi Tav Tov. Mvevp.—vY. emi ToIs 
Gavp—(p. 157) avOporas caoe avOporous. 

ch. ¢'. Kai dvagrnoes Kupuos, éx prev rod Aevt apytepea, ex 8€ Tod "Iovda 
Bao.—yévos tod "Iopand. Tvwordy ov €orw re dia TovrTo évred, ip, mavra 
tava, Omws kai—ipav va puvdag— 

ch. 7. ws 8 ouveréd.—vi, avrov, é€apas rovs mddas avrov éxous, Kat 

4 4 > a , a, a peaneued > - ’ > , 

mporeréOn pera T. Ta, avtod tmdpxwv érav pxe—ev (ndnvn Onkn aonnre 
€ws Tov dvay. avrdv év x. Kal avnv. Ta dota atrov év mod, aly. 


éevxpupy Kai ebawpav airov év to omndaiw to dimd@. Grov kai of marépes 
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abrov érébnrav. éidarrov d€ airod of Aly. ta doTa “Iwonp ev T. Tap. T. 


Bac. “EX. yap adrav oi éx.—ev macy yn aiyinta—advyvov py Sivacdu 






emiywooKey. 
ch, 6’, ’Exd. roivyy (om. xai)—oi vioi—rod mévOovs » tpépas. Kai 


énéatpewyay eis Aly. kai hoay éxet Ews—om. dim aly, év x. Moo. and add 






- ‘ a £ con , > dA 
t@ 5€ 06 npav ddga eis aiavas— 







TESTAMENT OF LEUI. 






(p. 158). In title after Aevi add vids rpiros "Iaxi®8—dvriy. diadjxns 
Aevi Soa—avrod mpd tov amobaveiv abrov Kara—ovvavtncera—ahOn y. | 
dmrexahugOn yap—xai dre ovvnxO.—abrods (ch. B’) rexvia pov, éyw devis 
‘ ‘ « - > - , 4 > 4 > e 4 4 > , 

6 marip nav €v xappa auvedn. Kai éréxOny exei, Kai pera—ev orxipors— 
~ > * > , > ) ‘ Py. a ” > - es 3 
Tov €uap—eroinevoy ev uBeApaovy—n. p ovras adaveis tH b5@ 
airav, Kai Ore reixos wxod, €v ait tH 68@ 7 adiuK.—iméep Tov yer. Tav 
° KOS Ror, jury Ty OC@ 1 p yo. 
viav Tav avav, Kat taita Oewpav nik. mpds kv—nvewxOnoav—ayyedos 

pov nig. mp mvewx4n 1 
a ~ ? ‘ , | , ‘ | amend 
tov Oeod eime mp. pe. py Oavpaters emi rovros. GAdouvs yap odvous 
imép dvw Ses hadp. kai dovyxpitwrépovs. €yw ydp gor Gru éyyis 
ku ornoe x. Aer. av. Ean—rois viois Trav avOparwrv—dpd. Ks dvOp. 


> UJ a id > ” > ‘4 > ‘ 
(om. év)—oalwv mav yev, av0.—é€ora cor—dyp. Kat dum,—yxpvoiov 




















Kat apyupiou— 
(p. 159) Grabe, ch. y'. 6 mp@ros otros xat@repos. dia TovTo Kai 
> ‘A ¢ a 4 , - > o > > € , b 4 U 
oruyv. émedy épa tas ad. tav avO.—éromua eorw év nuepa—eis tov 5 
d€ odpavdv dywi ciow, Gre ev TH dvwr.—ev TH per’ avitov ayy. ciate Tov 

, 4 > > & - > 4 col > > , > ‘ 7 
kupiov kat e&t\.—emi m. Tais airnoeot TeV ev ayvoia exhadrpevov Tois 
3ixaiors—ebwdiav—(p. 160) év @ dei ipvodor te Oe@—cad. kai ob pdvov 
Hpets adda cab of otpavoi— 4@Bvocan py hépovtes tod mpoowmov avrod 
kal ths peyad, THs tmepBaddovons Sdéns. 

(p. 160) ch. &. In margin t xu—ev rq mibee tov xu of avd. dne- 
Ooivres—Zov d€ eionk. 6 UY. THs mp. cov—avrod vidv Kai—r@ mpooaTw 
av. ore dh. yr. adrov pwr.—navti ro onép.—Ews ob —emiokeyrerrar—rov 

; yy. z é Pp. v 


viov] In margin is written rod xv—-eis aldva aidvos, mdjv—om, én’ 
















avrov— 
(p. 161) ch. ¢. ele mpds pe A. coi diBwpi—xai tére 6 ayy. 6 
ouprapay por Kariyaye—xai eimé por. Toinsov—Awas ris adeAdis 






cov—om. ev before r@ x.—8€ airod Séopal cov Kv. pou— émxaéoopar — 
6 ayy. 6 mpoordpevos tov yévous Tr. *lop.—om. rod py mar. to mpooBadre 
cat inclus.—era rav. 8€ &. yev—ayy. rov mpoacmi{ovra td yévos 


a % 
tov Iop, 
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ch. ¢’. kai éyévero ws épxdpnv—donis exadeiro 6 éorw éyyis Tov. yeB. 
ex de£. dunBa—iva (p. 162) etmp—om. airods before dre é{nA.—é€v lap. Kai 
eioeAOav aveidoy 7. Sux. ev mp. 6 8€ Sv. aveidey tov "Euwp—addedgoi pou— 
thy TéAWw Tacay év oT. paxaipas—6 TatTip huav—Karedefaro—om. Kal év 
T, evAoy. GA. €roi.—rovTo memot—EepadakicOnyv—Oed. Kal rv Zdp.—xkai 
karemévnoav Ta Toip, adrod* dyxdp.—(fol. 355 1°) kai ye Bdaév rav oik. 
of. axicavro (sic)—om, xai fermA. airods, and then read: &a& rvdro 
epOacev én’ av. 7 op. kup. eis TeAos. 

ch. ¢’. elmav—narpi pov “laxa®B—xe pou—«s 6 6s tovs—ovverav— 
(p. 163) Gre domep ris—puivavres, Aivay tiv dd, nuar’ dmdpavres ovv 
BeOnd kaxet K.7.r, 

ch. 7’. tov dpapa ws To pera nu. o—éobnre Aapmpa—ro modnpt—rov 
epovd tis mpop. taita eimdvres kat mpoceAOdrres eis Exagtos Bao. Tas 
orodas eréO, pou atta Kai eindy pou’ "Amd Tov viv éver els—oméeppati—rov 
al@vos. Tore 6 mp@,—vd. Kab. Kat tyywoer dpr.—Bvocivyn—moppvpas— 
or. pou THY Kearny tmepteOnxer ieputeias. 6 ¢' émAnpwcer ras xeip. p. Ovp. 
do. iep, pe KM. Kat A€yovor mpds—(p. 164) mor. mparos obros ora 
KA. peéyas, Kat bmép avroy Erepos ov yerno. 6 B Evrae eis iep.—iepar. véav 
eis mavta €6vyn, and omit the words xara r. rum. 1. €Ovav.—adpactos 
éora, @s—om. ex omep. "AB mt. Hu.—omep. gov Ews Tov aidvos* kai 
payer be .—(fol. 356 r°) om. xprral x. ypap.—op. éorw exew (sic) —ékp. 
Kal rouTo— 

ch. 6. pera 5€ qu.—pera tr. 1. mpos “Ioaax—pov kal mavras Tt, hoy.— 
7Oedknoe—rop. peG 7. eis B. tore ide Kai 6 mat.—év XeBpov tov xara- 
peivac-—(Grabe, p. 165) rod tmopv, Adyov xu x, cdidaké pw. 6 dyy. and 
om. tov 6v—ebi8. por vdu.—om. fépav—aovverifov—-eva. kv tov 6bv—p. 
cov ta dya—eio. oe eis ra Gy.—om. kai anapri{. to virrov—om. r@ 
before ka—om., xai mer. xaSapot—mporov yevnp. kai ovou mpdc. K@ am. 
kat macav b¢ Ovo. Gd. ddatteis— 

ch. ¢. vA, réxva pou ort Goa ik. mapa tov m. p. evrehropat dpiv, 
"AO@os eiue amd maons adixias ip.—airov Kaxd peydda émepydueva ait 
mapa Kv. Kai avounoe oly To ‘lop. do. py dvvacOa Bacraca tH "Anu— 
(p. 166) GAda cyeoOnoera—kadintew doxnp. tua@v Kai ov povoy Taira 
(fol. 356 v°) yevnoerar otrws* GAAa kai tpeis Staomapeioerbe ev Tr, bv. 
kai a, éxei els dv. kal eis katapay kai eis katanat.—om, dv—eéxdéEnrat xs 
"In Gyov fora xaos. 

ch. ta’, érexev vidv kai éxddkeca—idov yap mepi airod—otx éorw év 


TH) mpo. Ta. Kai év TO de’ Eree madw ovAdaBodoa Erexe por vidv devrepov 


2 , > a \ ao, ‘ 4 ~ a» , 
Kata avat.—pécov—aitov Kab’, 6 €or kai oupB. kai mpoobjca Erexé por 
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vidv ro p’ Free ths ¢. pou—ral adros améOynoney Kai ev TO & rerdpro 
éree ths fwas pou év aly. evddaBotca érené por Ovyarépa ry ‘loxahed 
ev8o§. yap funy. 

ch. if’. Aopviw~—Zepe ElaBe wat Ka yuvaixa’ kat érexev air@ tov 
GBpadp (p. 167) wat "Ioaxdp nat XeBpdv cai "Ofujr: dpoiws d€ wal 6 
MeOnpy édaBev airp yvvaira, Kai érexe rov Maady Kai Mavoy kai 
*"Aapov, Kal év r@ évevne. Eree ths Cans pou—’ABp. 6 vids pov Kad 
tiv "IoxaB. rv Ovy. pou—els yay Xavadv' cal  érav lepdrevoa. Kai Kn’ 
érév EdaBov yuvaixa. Kai p’ érav cian AOov—xai i8od éore dpriws rpiry 
yeved tpeis, réxva pov. "Iwond yap 6 adeAdds pou pt’ erav améOave. Kai 
viv téxva— 

ch. ty’. tva poBnbjre—eé Gd. xapd. fudv—év amor. Kv Kata mavtTa— 
év raon {on avtay Kai iva ywookortes Kai avaywo. Tov vdu. Tod Beod dow 
ddiard. dre mas—(fol. 351) axod. Adyou éx Tro—yjs, Grws evpnre airny 
€v t.—omeipere—yap omeipnte tapaxny, OrjLW. Oepic.—(p. 168) xapat 
kat Gpovpat Kat yp.—kriots admdAdAvtar—rtov 8€ copot—dyaprias, av 
8€ puddkn raira, yerno. ait@ 9 copia kai m. T. ToA.—addeAgds pov.— 

ch. 1. om. éf’ ipiv—xabapds eorw ard—after r. kéopou om. kabapos 
to yjv, then read kal yap airg os hworh. claw. as 6 nA. K. 7) GEA. Kal 
éay bpeis oxoricOqre ti Town. 7. Ta EON. ev yap Th aoeB. dpav éeragere— 
rT. xécpou kal Tov vdpov Td Swhév ipiv. Kal mavre avw eis hotiopor,; 
tovrov OeAnoete dveX.—(p. 169) Ampere ra ed. év xar., éoGi. w. mopv. 
kat €v mAcov,.—om. ‘IepovoaAnp—xabapiferbe éavtas xab.—'lepwo. ipav: 
Kara dvwv ératp. ov povoy 8€ taita rouoere GAAG— 

ch. ce’. 8c rovto—mavres of dpavres tpas—Hevgovra ad’ ipay puoov- 
pevot tpas—'lax. rod mps par. met ovdé els ee Tod om. tpav Karadtp- 
mavero emt THS~yns. 

ch. ts’. nai yap dvéyvov ev tH B.—om. Kai tiv vép. ahav.—add 
cat before dwfere (p. 170)—dAnOwois—PdeAdAVEn te— aipa adrov 
év—xepadijs—épnua Kai Ews—éws airds mpoodégerar ipas ev miorer kai 
véar, 

ch. uf’, xabds Hove. mepi iep. xa? exagrov and om, mepi trav éB8opne. 
€B8op. Ythrough similar endings—iepwovus' 6 mpa. xpiju—ora 
péyas—xai 9 lep. mA. pera xv and om. péBov—ev b€ 1 devt.—mapa- 
AePby. Gre mpooOnoe em avrd 7 dduca and om. rest—évamiov aver. 
éri and om. «kv xai—(p. 171) yi airav day and om. rest. 

ch. ey’. om. rai before rére éy.— oi Adyou adtod dmoxad. (sic) —xpiow ddy- 
Owny adnbetas—dvar. ait@ dorpov airov—Sacithéws—ev 17} in’ obvor—rijs 
36éns Tod mpoowmov and om. xal—ovpavol 8. adtoy dv.—Kai dd§a én’ abrow 
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avOnoera—(p. 172) xaramav. abrov and om, én'—riv peyan, rois viois and 
om. xupiov—ey ad, eds Tov aid@vos, Kai émt tis iepwo. avd. rAnvOvvOncorra 
ev yous ent ths yns. Kat horicOnoovra dia yxadpiros kv. 6 dé "Inv 
, , > > , ‘ , > 4 | ed e > a 
€AatrwOnoera év ayvwoig. Kai oxoriaOnoera ev TévOe, eri THs iep. avTod 
> ’ a ‘ cn Ld i - ° »  ) 
exrAeiWet maga dp. Kat of avopot Katamavo.—amd tov £vA\ov—€ora én 

> ‘ > , a - > > 4 dA em eo > 
avrovs—evdoxnrer éri Trois dy. avr, eis tov ai@va Tov alavos—adytor edppar- 
Onoovrat ev Stxatoovrn. 

ch. 6. jrova. exré€acbe ody éavrois ro pas f Td axdtos H Tov vop. KU 

a ,. + a . > , +4 er > a“ — _ > ~ , 
i) Ta Epya TOU Bed.—xai dmexpiOnoay oi viol abrod ro mpi aitav éyovTes 
—(p. 173) 6 mp adray Aevis mpos abtovs, M. K—xai elroy of viot aitov 
Maprupes—rrddas avrov Kai exowunOn év eipnvn Kat mpoo,.—é€Onxav avrov ev 
, ‘ ae , > > . ~ ar fe ne 
Xevpov ava pera (leg. péoa) ’ABp.—post "laxaP, add 1 8€ Ow Hyar 7 Soa 
eis aidvas x. tT. d. (fol. 338 v°). 


TESTAMENT OF JUDAS. 


. ~ =~ 9 
p- 173. In title "lovSa rot rerdprov viov “laxaB8 mepi—ayrry. diabyans 
Adyor—'Iovda mpd tov dmrobaveiv aitov. Kai yap cuvax9. of vioi aitod HAG. 
> , an oe ” , o ’ ‘ ’ 
emoxeyacOa avtov—avrois, oidare téxva pov Ott Térapt.—xKai Ala 
n pntTnp—edwKe por Kai ye TET, vi. eyw Téxva dkis—év Th vedrnti—narpi 
‘ ‘ , > ’ 
pov KaTa—kal €rinwy THY pnTrépa—nvdpec@Onv— 
be ’ - 
ch. 8’. (p. 174) of8a dre cvvédpay.—Apaepara ro 7. p.—€v mediois—copa- 
dav—dy. kataka8av—ipépwoa. GddoTe Tadw Troipaivovrds pov Ta mpoBara 
cae , > - we > ‘ a a” > a > La 4 > 
TOU Tps, Aéwv ek THS Epnuou émeAOav Hpmacev Epipov ek THs dyeAns Kal é7o- 
pevero, Kat idav abrév eSpapyov én’ abtov Kat mdovas mapaxphya amextewa’ 
kai dpekapunv tov Ep. ek Tov ordp. aitov. Grdore madw Gpxos (sic) 
> , “ ‘ ‘ > - > ‘ bn] ‘ > ’ , ‘ ‘ 
eredOovons tH Toipvy AaBav avdtdoy amd ths Todds dmeKvA, eis TO KpN. Kai 
’ o. - , ‘ Sad ‘ ’ > . oo oe Oe ’ 
map avta dieppdyn. Kai rav dé Onpiov ameatpahev én’ eve, Sveamdpaccov 
ard Gomep kuva. Kat Tavredei ahaucpe@ mapedidovy. Adore Oeaadpevos 
’ a” rd ° > . ‘ ‘ > ‘ > -~ , 
xuva ayptov tpéxovtos avvedpapoy avro, Kai mapadaBoyv airov ev T@ tpex. 
pawace ‘Sade € : 5 oes okie 
pe kareom, avrov. GAdore mapdadw ev xeBpaov mpooeridnoay émi Tov Kiva pov 
Tov mapaxoAobovrra po, Kai mdoas airny amd tis ovpas, amex. avrov év 
- - ‘ > , > , a” GO s > - > 
TH yi, Kai ebOéws éppdyn. Gddore madw diepxopévov pov év trois dpiois 
Ta{ns, Oeardpevos Bowy aypiwv ayéAnv vepoperny eri twa ywpay Exdwa Tihs 
6d00, kat mpos avitovs yevduevus xpatnoas Tov peifova aitav ano Tay 
Kepdtwv, Kai év KiKA@ ovoceioas Kai oxor., pnéas avtov dveidov. Kai év 
- n~ « ~ > 
pa TOv Nuepav HAOov— 
, a8 5 , con -~ g , >a ‘ 4 , > 
ch. y'. émi ra movia nua tod dpmdcat avira kai mod, Aads per’ avTav. 
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éy® pdvos Spap. eri rov Bac, doovpiov—ras avtixmpidas (fol. 359 r°)— 
Gpoiws Kat tov Erepov—xaOnpevov éd immov—rov Aadv airav dvecx.—xai 
mddw Gddore tov dyop—yiyarra tH iaxie Bad.—ép’ inmmov avehopevos— 
Arpav éyd Kai dkovr.—€dwxa—amekr, kai meCevoas dyap émoheunce per’ pow 
éni wp. dv0. kai dmexr. av—(p.175) T. Odpaxa avrod, itob—épuyov.t@ xaip@ 
éxeiv@ 6 matnp pov "laxa8B—rév Bediav Bacidéa arravra trav Bao.—xai émece 
Tpop. en’ avTovs—rodep. Nuds—moAcpos. Gre ev év dpap.— dre dyyedos 
ku €merat—Tov pun) NT. pe. 

ch. &. madw otv yeyovey nuiv méAepos Kai maparag.—tr. avd. 
diaxoa.— addovs & Bao.—kxai ovrws édevOep.—aiyp, aitrav—and om. 
tav Baciwiéov— 

ch. ¢. Inc. madw ody GAAn médet Kpataia Kai dmpooéyyotos dpera 
dvopafopevn ameiovcavy juiv Oavatov, dpyobévres odv qyueis ex’ adtny 
émopevOnney eis aitnv' eyo ody xai ya mpoontapev (sic) amd dvar. 
—evis—om. kal vérov—vopicavres amd roi—(p. 176) épedrk. 
jpas—AdOpa oi—éx trav pepav macc. aveB, Td Teixos—rods 8€ ev Te 
nupy~—eéneBar. émt rv aixpad. tod dhedéobar airay e€ Hyav kai 
mapadaB. aitny rois viois nu.—évOaphodis—amext. mavras Kai thy mdéAw 
alray éverpicaper x.T.d. 

ch. ¢’. of dd "land HAOov ep’ nuas eis mod. Kai auvayavres érpéapev 
avrovs kai Tovs dro Syop coup. amexteivaper— 

ch. ¢’. after rod ciceAOciv mpos nuas read ry d¢ ¢€ juepa exqdOov 
neiy Kai of do Mayip BovAduevoe AaBeiy Hy aixu. ad juav’ Kat mpos 
avrovs é€v kparaa xetpi Kai Suvaper pera paxaipas mepreyevopeda drt Hoav 
mAnOos Suvardv év—mpd tod dvaBnva tov qAtov’ ws S€ FAOopev ev TI 
médec—exvdov AiBovs ep’ jpas—after 7 modus add airav—riy mrédw 
e£odobpevoauer.~ 

page 177, ch. ¢’. Kai ri €&. épp. mp. nas dri 6 Bacieds ths médews 
yas év dxA@ Bapd Epxerat mpos nyas—mpooroncdpevor éavtois ’Apoppaious 
bmapyxew Kai Evexev TOU cuppaynoat adrovs, nyueis elondOopev odiv TO raw 
airay eis ray méAw, Nukri 8€ Bad, éAOdvtwv trav adeAPay Huav jv. Tas 
méptas Kat mavras avtovs kai ta aita@v ddoO, Kai Ta tmdpxovra aitay 
mpovopevoavres Tpia Teixn aitav Kabeidwper (sic). Stepxdpevor dé did rs 
Oappa mpoonyyicaper, ob fv maca  drockeuy Tay Todepiwy. Tére 
bBp{dpevos map’ aitav eOvpwOny . . .—xdxeivor odevdovorrtes jaav én’ 
€ue—ely. pe avedeiv’ dvéBnpev mpds aditovs pera Ovpot—édi’ adAdAns ddod 
am7jAOov mpos laxaB tov matépa yay Sedpevor’ Kal eroinrev—ovbev Kaxdv 
GAG paddov iroon. avrovs émoinvapev—after aixpadrwoiay add airayv— 
éym tiv wédw Oduvas x, 6 7. pou thy “PaBnd’ funy d€ rére « érav, dre 
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yeyover 6 modes (sic) Kai eipnvevoaper” cai ioay oi xav, Po8. pe kal r. ad. 


pov apddpa. 
ch. n’. rov ’O8wAAapirny pos bv EAOwY Kai idov pe Bapoay Baorreds 
ddoAAap eroincev—(page 178)—Boceé riv Ovy. aitod eis yuvuixa’ kal 
avAd\aBovca Erexé por tov "Hp kat Aivay Kai Tov Sop, dv rods dvo "Hp 
kai Advay aréxvovs—om. tyeis éore. 
ch. 6. Aexaoxra éroumoapev ern pera ro eAOeiv Has amd AaBady éx ris 
Mecaror. €v eipnyn Sudyorres* 6 te maTNp pou Kal Nueis pera Tod addeAov 
abrov ‘Haai kai of viet aitov peO nuay. Kai mAnpwhevrwr Sex. érav év 
- , »* a s » a @ -~ > , © 
TegoapakooT@ méunt@ Eres {wns pou—Kai émecev t@ “Hoai ev régw 6 
matnp pov laxwB, kai evbéws {pO ws vexpos—for Eippayva read jpav— 
« . ’ , 4 ‘ e 4 > feel ‘ 4 , ‘ > ~ 
Hyeis xaredimgapey emi rovs viods avrov, cai kareduyor eis thy méAW aiTav. 
jv 8€ ravrns reixos dxupds Kal mUAat xadxai’ Kai ove edu. eioedOeiv év 
aitn. mapaxabicavres toivuy émodvopxotpev—mpoodyav kXivaxa Kal mapa- 
@noas adonida év rH Keay pov avnA\Oov—after réocapas om. rovs—xai 
é&qs €dOdvres “PovBnp xai Tad av, €r.—rére of dowrot airotow—xai yevo- 
pevov Bovdjs pera Tov matpos quay, €d. ait. im. cai hoav 518, huiv otrov 
xépovs. S:axoious (p. 179) éAaiov Beb’. gp’ olvov pérpa, ap. kai raira 
€\apBavopev &£ aitav Ews Grov xatnrO, eis Aly. 
ch. «’. Kai pera raira—fy re 6 vids pou "Hp mov.—ex ys Xavadv, dia 
TovTo Kai aveidev avtov dyyedos KU TH Tpitn vuKTi—éyew Téxva €& adrijs. 
"Ev 1. nyu. exeivats tT. Oar. aitis émeyap. aityy r@ Avvav' Kai ye ovros 
c 
Trovnpos tmrdpxwv ovk €yva, mow, o. aity evautdév. Kat yvovs éya nmetAnoa 
> . , > «= ‘ 4 . Qs , a - 
aurév’ rote ouv. p. ary kai duéPOerpev. 1d 8€ onéppa emi thy yay Eppupev 
. i , ‘ p > > * ” . > 4 
kata T. €vT. T, , avTOU" Kai ye Kai obros év Tov. anéO. Oedov Sé adrny 
Sovvat Kai t@ &. els yuvaixa, add’ 7 yuvn pov Bovoee ov adyev pe Tovto 
Tronocat—ex Tav Ovyatépwv Xavaay, 
, a! > ’ . “ BY - AY , 
ch, ta’, Kai dévros émopevOn cai éhaBe rH ZAwap yuvaixa ywpis BovAn 
(sic) pou éx rav Xavavaiwr., yvois dé éyd 6 én. katnp. abtny év ddvvy uxi 
pov. kai ye adrny (sic) améBavev. 
ch. «8’, p. 180. pera 8€ raira ynp. tis 6. émi dv0 érn—rtijs mddews 
mpos THY—Néu. y. hv aGpoppaiots—mpoxabycat év tH Top. Hu. EnTa 7.—eyw 
e€ oivov 0 Kai nratnoe—oyny. Tis Kiopno. —Kai éxAwa mpos—ouv. airy, 
mapaxpnua ouveAaBev—6 éeroinga—om. bed. av. dvedciv—om. 8€ after 
mrépaca—Adyous ods €AdAnoa kabevd. map. ad. év rH peOn wov. edeyov 
yap mpd tov efeireiv pe aitiy ros év pvotnpig Adyous pov ort aveh@ 
aitnv. dre un more év Sodtdrnte émoingev, map’ GAdns AaBovaa Tov app. Kat’ 
érrewdn elr€ pou Tovs €v po, Adyous, ovK Hovv|Onv dvedeiv abt. Ste mapa 
Ku hv. kat odxére ovveyevounv airy ért, BdeAAvpAa Erol. év marti TE "Ind. 
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nai éréxOnoav por €€ abris papés nal dfapd. ryouv ipeis réxva pov. (p. 181) 
cai pera ravra GAG. eis Aly. mpos “Iwo. tov ddedpov juay 8ia—zpuny Tore 
cai €88.—e{ijoapev pera Tatra OM. éxei. 

ch. ty’. Niv odv r. p, dxov, "lovda rod m. quay, x. p. 7. T. Ady. pou Kai 
Tas évroAds pov troveiv—evéupn. tOv SiaB.—ev ioxve kal Epyots vedr.—emet 
8) Kavynodpevos Ste Kal modeworns Sv taxa ovK Hnmarnoé pe avos év 
xpuai kai dpyupio. ovd€ mpdowmov yuv. eiudphov. ert Bé Kai dveidifov. 
povBip rov—Bad. Tis yur. Tod mar. pov. Kat ravra xavyopevos rd nva— 
mauperagaytd por ws od évémevov eis Buoové tiv xav. kai EXaBov avriy 
yvvaixa. dpoiws kai eis Oduap Hv vup. Tois vi. pov. Kai yap Ore éxddece 
pot Bapody 6 mevO, pov kai eimé poe wept tis Ovyatpis aitov, ob« elmov 
ait@. BovAeioopuat wept rovrou Tov mpa pou Kai ovTws Any. T. 8. gov. GAN’ 
@eté po.—(fol. 361 r°)—omit dmeipov iv yap Bao.—then read xoopn- 
aas 5€ xat abriy év xp. cat ivatioue@ kai papyapiras, éroin. adrny oivoy. 
nu év r@ Set. cai Ocavapnv adtny ovtrws év Kad. yuv.—pov TF. dPO. Kai Hp. 
pou tH didvoay Kai tiv Kap, )30v7—aovver. ait7—(p. 182) évr. mpwv pov 
—-éni rois réxvas. 

ch. 13’. dre 6 otv. dnoarpépe tr. votv—mav, émOupias r. 6p0.—diaxov. 
éxet mpos—xai ye avta ra dio—édv y. Tus méver (Sic) 7, olv.—év diadoy. 
Tovnpois yiverat, ouvrapdoces yap 6 olvos rov voir els mop. K. Oepy. Td oO. 
mpos mit. kat dav mapiy rd THs dpaprias airwov—ovr aicy. 6 Totovros, re 
6 peOvav ovdeva aideirar, ovdé aicyvvera. ws Enabov Kaya, dre ovK 
yoerOnv mAnbos aod. ovdé alcywwOnv sAdKAnpov Sjpyov' kai éroinca 
dpapriav peydAnv—vidv pov. Kai ravra memoinxey 6 oivos xabas Kai rd 
mporepov, nvixa €daBov yuv. Xavay. dvev Bovdys rod mps pov, dia rovro 
Toivey mapayyéhAw tpas tékva pov, iva pi al dpeis Td abrd maOnre. dudre 
cuverews xpytet 6 mivwr tov oivov—om. éorw after kai airn—iva py 
rxoriaby tis €& aitov. av 5€ mapaBq Tov dpov. éuBadrre eis—(p. 183) 
—ro pediovre and om. aivypopnpoveiv—mapavoueiv Kai pn aloxvver Oa 
GAXa kal éyx. dropia TO aroropia dvacyxvrras’ 

ch. se’. 6 ropvevav nusovpevos ovk aicbdvera: cai adogav ovi« aicyxi- 
veTat. Kai yap éav tis Baaweds ein mopvevov yupvov. Tt. Bair. eépx. Sour. 
Th Topy. ws kayo Erabor, dwoxa yap—ris €u. pudraxns—xai ye TwoAAG pera 
Taira petevénoa kai oivov Kai cixepa ovxért €daB. éws ynpovs (fol. 361 v°) 
—ort kav Baoieds jj, kav dvdpeios nav mroxds 6 TG ToLWVT GdioKdpevos 
mabe, yuvaixes xatakup, kai Tov BaoiA. aipovor— 

ch. is’. puddovere réxva pov dp. oivou' exes yap 6 oivos év aite téao. 
nv. Tov. dria €ott tavra—dowr. Kat aicxpo.—ev adp. Kai dmropot 6 péBos 
rou 6. ad’ nav Aoer. yi, pe. Kal awd THs péOns mapec. 7 avacy. eyo de 
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, - , - - ? . 
Aéyo tpive édv eorw bpiv Svvardv pnd Srws meiv olvov'. py wiere iva py 
dp, év A, OB. 4 payns } ovxop.—(p. 184) om. évrokav—xai yap wvoTnpia 
—om. dAXorpiots—é olvos, Kai yap kayo évr.—Oeds nd? ddws aroKan. TMK. 
kat ob pdvoy tadra mavra Ta oxavdadra Troe 6 oivos, GANG TOA, Kal Tapayns 
air. yw.—om. 6 oivos. 

ch. ef’. pndé Brer. ev xdddrer yur. Gre kal ye éyw 80 apy. Kai edpop.— 

4 ‘ ~ ° a cy ’ ? ee a »~ 4 , > 

B. rv Xav, da tovro eis radra ta dvo oida éym Sri Earat Td yevos p. €v 
mov, Ott Kai ye Kai sopois—'lov. cutxpivover jv and om. ronrovew-— 
A. amps pou *laxwB* adda mavta Goa mpogerarré por émot. da TovTo 
y £ . > 9 ? oo = ‘ —_ a —— 
exAnpovopnoa thv evAoyavy ’ABpadu’ kai ‘Ioade mnp Tov mps pov 
ciddynoé pe Bacidevew ev "Ind. spoiws Kal “laxaB edAdynoé pe 81d 
2.0 v 
éyo oiSa— 

ch. un’. Gre Kai ye dvéyvor ev BiBX\a—vdrdkare réxva pov amd ris 
gidapy. Kai tis mopy. dxove.’I. tT. 7. 0. kal ywookere Ore ta SVo abn TavTa 


agurrovow dd von, Oeot rov dvov kai tupdovar trdo—éxdidaoxovor.— 

dpiovaw—(p. 185) mA, adrod. torepovor yap thy Wu. anb—avvéxovoew 
a ‘ 2 , , > - \ a > ~ a - 

avrév Tov dvov ev move x. poxOw kai adieta@ot Tov Un. avrov Kal éxdatravact 
. > ‘ . , ’ ? , — Ya ee 2 

Tas gap. av. kai yap 9 pidapyupia Ovaiav eurodifes Kai evA, Ov ov penta 

kat mpod. Aad. ody tak. Kai Adyov etocB. amodiwyxGeiv. Svo0 yap man 


(fol. 362 r°) dviara taita, O@ tmaxovoa od divatat 6 roovros' drt 


Grorupdovar tT. W. avrov, Kai év nu. ws €v vuxti top, 

ch. &, &wd et3ada (sic) —ErigA. pe yap 6—For kai as capt read 
kai ws draf—ev du. SiapOapeis éréyv. trav eu. avbev, fv évdutfov axara- 
paxnros eivat. 

ch. x’. ywaoxere obv, r.—(p. 186) om. xai pécov to tr. mAdms. 
Then ravra yap yéypanrar—éva éxaor. aitov yvop.—or. datéwy aitov 
veyp.-— 

ch. xa’. Aeviv—iva 8¢ airod Siapelvnre Kai ph émépere-—euol pév Saxe 
—éxeivo dé rh lepar. wai imetevée ryv Bac. ti lepwo.—yijs, éxeivog— 
Gonep yap vrepex. 6 ovp. THs yas, ToTOvTOY Urepex. Oeov iepareias THs emi 
yas Bao.—6 Kipeos tov éyyifew xai éo8. and om. aito—'Inr. ov b€ foe 
Baoweds €v “laxaB xai éve én’ avrov ws 7 Oatacca—oi dixatoe Kat ot 
adixoc-—oi 8€ mdovroivres kai dpmafovres, and om. ovrws kai to of de 
mdovricovew per homoiotel. (p. 187)—xaradovdotew xpvaiov Kai ayp. 
kai Troip, dpmacovot—ndvras tous dex. diw€. 

ch. «8’. om. here «ai év dddod. ovvred. 7 Bactd. pou—éws ob EAOn Td 
cwTnpiov Tov Kéopou Kal év dddopvdas ouvred. 7 Bacid, pov. Ews mapov. 


? For turn of sentence cp. Mat. v. 34 and Jac. Ep. v. 12, 
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rou Oeod ris Sixatcor.—om. tov before aiavos—(362 v®) poe xs rod pr) 
éxhenp. tiv Baociav—against aidvos as a scholion is written in upper 
margin in a later hand, Begins thus: kai émoxéynrn x xs ot ed. down 
to mva xapiros ef’ jyiv év eddoyia, also something illegible in the side 
margin. 

ch. xy’. ds mouno. émi rd Baoevew éyyaorp. éaxodovd.—av0 bv jeer 
xs—add ai before @dvarov—(p. 188)—odvopxiav—diapracpov— 
opaxediopois—dptay. vaov beov eumrup. yas épnuwots. Kai tpav—rére 
(sic) xapdias—om. kai mopevopevor before ev mac. rais évroA.—For év 
aydrn read dvayéyy—om. ipaor after ¢xOpav 

ch. xo. as FAvos and om. 6 etp.—en’ airg—om. mveipa eidoy. to 
exxeet per homoioteleuton—y myyy eis (wry aidmoy, rére dvad,—xai éx 
ris pet. ip. yev. (p. 189) mosuny. Kai ev— 

ch. xe’. ¢yd Kal of dd. p.—oxirrpev év "Ind and om. juav—mavres* 
tore evAoynoet Ks Tov Aadv Kai 6 dyyeAos TOU mps pov Ene. ai Suvdpers Tis 
ddgns roy Zupe@va, 7 yy Tov "lody.—oi gwornpes tov addy. 7 Tpv.—xat 
ovK €oras TH mAdvy Tov BeA—ev mupi and om. t@—els rév aid@va Kai 
émexeiva, Kai év dump reAevtr.—(fol. 363) of ev miva (sic) xopracd.— 
om. kai of év dod. icxy.—eis (anv—mevOnoovrat (sic) év xapg—eis tods 
ai@vas— 

p- 190, ch. xo”. om. mdvra—ére dorw eAmis—ras 68ovs—om. kai ize 
mpos avt.—order. onp. ¢y® dob.—% Thy Koi. pou dvap—roijoat—ddra 
dvaydy. pe év Xevpav peO ip. Taira eimadv 'lovdas trois vicis abrot exo. 
ev eipnyy. Kai énoine. aire of b. avr. cada évereid, air. Kat AaBdvres 


avrov Bay. av. ev xevpov— 


TESTAMENT OF ISACHAR. 


ch. a. Title Acad. "Io. vids "IlaxdB B’ was Aias € wept daddrntos. 

ch. a’. after viots aitod add mpd tov dmobaveiy aitév—rexvia— 
nyamnueva—pavdpaydpar. ‘PovBiu iveyxe pavdpayop. é« T. dy. Kal drav- 
Tyoaca Tovrov ‘Pay. AaBev avira €€ avrov exdavoe 5€—Aia 9 pyHTnp 
avrov Kat ¢uov* Kal einev airy’ wa ti €AaBes Ta pavdpdyopa rou viod pou* 
ravra 8€ foav os pada etwou*—for ’Apap read ’Apav—Hoap 8€ ra pada 
dvo—(p. 191) ede 3¢ ‘P.—pi Kavya pndé Sofd{ov—y. vedrntos avrov 
cle 8€ ‘Pay. ri odv odyi mparov éué cov fpywoe—for marpl jpar érn 
dexarec. read marpi pov. re ideiv—omit 6 dddos and read mpoxwpotow 
émi rips yas. Ei 8€ mpoexmpour, od yap oldas ad 7o mpdowmor ‘lax.—airov 
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el and om. aiv—eicevexOns a. “Emddvnoe ydp pe 6m. pw. kal xataornoas 
pe THY vixra éxeivnv—after ciavé pe a blank of 5 letters is left and 
then read (fol. 363 v°) yoavat ruiro, éyw ydp aoe dre ef funy exci, ode 
éyiveré out rovro, Kai éppn ev airy ro év pavdpayovpay, kai eimev avry’ 
AaBe 1d év Kai avri rd év Exe rov “lax@B thy vita raiTnv. Kal éyw 
"laxoB tH vuwri éxeivy, kat ovddAaBovoa Erexe pe nat dea tov pucddv ro 
pavdpaydpw éxAnOnv lodyap. 

ch. 8’, p. 191. Incipit: Kat madw fwbev avréorpee Aiav xai ro 
érepov pavdpayopoy eitovaa ri ‘Paxnd’ AaBe Touro Kai éexuobodpat adrdv 
kal TH vuxri tavrn. Kat €daBe ra dvo pyda ‘PayyA, kat Sedwxev avr Tov 
"lax, cai tH GAA vueri. Tére SHbn “laxwB cyyedos Kupiov kai elev Gre 
duemruce ‘Paynd cuvovaias avdpos nai e€edekaro éyxpdrevay, Tovrou évexe 
dv0 réxva réferat, dre év Trois pavdpaydpas éreaxéaro abrny 6 xs" (p. 192) 
olde yap Gre 8. 7. 76. ouv. TO "lak. Kai ov dia irndoviay’ cai yap ein! 7 
Atay 7 wnrnp pov. avi auvovaias amédwro Ta Sv0 pda. oxtd viors éryxe 
rexeiv, Sia Touro Erexev €&. rovs Se dio Erexev ‘PaynAd. év Trois pavdpayd- 
pots emnxovoe xs tHv ‘PaynA—dAX’ éveOncev— 

ch. 7. “Ore ody eye HvdpivOnv—xapdias pov Kal éyev. yewpyds rod 
matpés pou—Kaprevs ék TaY aype@v Kata Tov Katpdv, Kui evAdynoe pe— 
before ov« funy om. xai—for movnpis read Oovepis—ov xaredadr, twds 
mote’ ovx éWeta more Biov avO.—after dpOaryav add pov—eéray €daBov 


Thy yuvaixd pou—ndovis—é Umvos pe mepreyev.—order éxatpev 6 martnp 
pou eni Th dmA. pou—nay mpwroyéwwnua Kp mpovépepoy mparov dia rod 
iepéws, éreira Tt. m. pw. kai tore €y@ €£ airav pereAdyBavov—(page 193) 
ayaa év ry xepi pou—édre 6 Beds cuumparres tH dmAdr. pov. mavra yap 


mévnta kai mavra OdiBdpevov mapeixov ra ayaba ris yas év dr. xapdias 
pov. 

ch. &. page 193. Kai viv r, p. dxove. pot, kal mop, év dmdor. xapdias 
kal Wuxijs par, re eid, év airp evap. kv (Om. macav)—éaOjras diapdpous 
ov Bovdrerat, xpdvovs—(fol. 364 r°) order rod 6v 1d béAnua—ovder 
iaxvovoi—oix oldey (om. yap)—xdddovs Onr. iva pn ye ev 8.—for 
roprpov read mepirmacpov—mopeverar yap év evdur. uxijs—pi ém- 
Bexdpevos dpOarpovs movnpods ard ris—om. iva pH idp Sueor, Te Ta evr. 
T. Ku— 

ch. ¢’. vdpov ku—xv pydé Trav mdno.—rdv wry. tpov mev.—indbere 
Tov var,—épyots ris yis—(p. 194) edx. TH kvpig—eidoynon tuas Ks— 
dy. abrod ard “AB.—pepis wiv tis yys. Kal yap "lake 6 m. p. d»—nat 


1 The 7 is uncertain. 
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€v amapyxuis xaprav evr, pe, Kai devis x. 6, "I—kai yap xs éxAnpoddrncev 
avrovs kat ro—riv BacwA, dxoveare ovv airois kai—om. dri x. t. Tad to 
ex. T. "Iopana. 

ch. ¢’. ol8a r. pw. dre €v—vioi ipav tiv daA.—xaraXelmovres Tas évr.— 
yeopyciv— 

ch. ¢’, p. 195. «ivi onuepov xai om. éyoa—én’ eyoi du.—épbadpav 
pov—rov mAnoiov ov éméOvunaa. dédos orn Eyrw ev k. (Sic)—dprov pov. 
ov BéBpwxd tore povos—after €Avoa add tur—npyep. pov. dAnO. éxoinsa 
—époiws 8€ kai 7. dvO. ny. imép Ta Tékva pov—éayprov Onpiow oie @dOy 
mpos twas. tadra eimav Iodyap trois viois avrow evereiAato Grws dvay. av. 


€v xevpov—t@ omar. Te Simd@ peta trav wr. av. ws S€ exAnpwvev evreAdd- 


a ee > * 2.4 > ’ Cu a pa ~ oe 
pevos Tois vivis airov dméBavey év ynpe—iyj—after alanoy add rq de 


Be ipay i B6fa— 


F, C. ConyBEARE. 





THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


KALONYMOS BEN KALONYMOS, 
A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY SATIRIST. 


Durtne the thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries there 
lived in France, Spain, and Italy, several Jewish savants 
who, by dint of their various excellent literary productions, 
did much in the way of fostering and keeping alive among 
Jews generally a taste for Hebrew literature, as well as for 
philosophy and general science. One of them was Kalonymos 
ben Kalonymos, the subject of this essay. He was born at 
Arles, a small town in Provence, in the year 1287, being the 
son of Kalonymos ben Meir, who bore the title of “ Nasi” 
(the Prince), and occupied a most prominent position in 
the Jewish community of that town. The latter was at that 
time under the sole jurisdiction of its resident Archbishop, 
who used his sovereign power to confine all the Jewish 
inhabitants thereof to a single street, although their prede- 
cessors had been permitted, since the middle of the fourth 
century, to put up their residence wherever they chose to 
do so!. Now, in that humble street, called in modern 
phrase “the ghetto,” Kalonymos first saw the light, and 
there he subsequently spent a great part of his early youth, 
devoting much time to the study of biblical and rabbinical 
lore, as well as to that of classical and oriental languages. 
Subsequently he continued his studies at a school kept by 
two Jewish masters at a neighbouring town, called Salon, 
whose respective names were Moses of Beaucaire and Astruc 
of Noves*, Already, as a young student, he was literary 


‘ Cp. Anibert, Mémoires Historiques, II, 201, 397. 
? Cp. Kalonymos’s letter, entitled m2,~n7 muy, which he addressed to 
Ibn Caspi, and to which reference will be made later on. 
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active, and translated several philosophical, mathematical, 
and medical books from Arabic or Latin into Hebrew, which 
circumstance caused him to become known far and wide as 
a great linguist and scholar. King Robert of Naples, who 
resided at that period in the south of France, happened to hear 
of Kalonymos’s great talent as a translator of scientific books, 
and commissioned him in consequence to go to Rome, with the 
object of translating for him there scime Hebrew books into 
Latin. During all the time Kalonymos stayed in Rome he 
was a great favourite with all who knew him intimately, and, 
owing to his attractive outward appearance, his prominent 
position, and his many and varied accomplishments, he 
easily obtained entry into the best Roman society. Several 
of Kalonymos’s well-known Jewish contemporaries, and 
more especially Immanuel di Romi, a friend of Dante, 
speak of him in high, eulogistic terms, and bestow likewise 
upon him his father’s title of “ Nasi.” 

Whilst in Rome, Kalonymos was asked by the leaders of 
the Jewish community of Avignon, where he and his parents 
had lived for some time, to come there in order to be the 
bearer of a petition that was intended to be addressed by 
them to the Pope, who temporarily resided in that town. 
In that petition the Pope was to be requested to use his 
powerful influence in favour of the Jewish inhabitants of 
Avignon, against whom the Christian population had secretly 
planned a plot for their utter extermination. But neither 
the issue of the affair in question, nor anything else in 
connexion with the latter part of Kalonymos’s life is known 
to us. Graetz, in his History of the Jews (vol. VII, p. 305), 
states that Kalonymos died about the year 1337, but he 
omits to name the place where his death had occurred. 

From what has been said till now in reference to 
Kalonymos’s life, it will be seen that the latter was 
deficient in particularly striking incidents. Yet his memory 
has been preserved fresh and green among students of 
Hebrew literature up to the present day, chiefly, no doubt, 
on account of his being the author of a few charming little 

VOL. XIII. K 
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books composed in the Hebrew language, which have 
gained for him a lasting name and fame. To these I 
purpose to pay special attention in the course of this 
essay, especially as they are, moreover, with only one 
exception, the author’s original compositions, and have 
in consequence a greater intrinsic literary value than his 
other books, which are merely translations of works 
composed by other writers in various languages. 
Kalonymos’s most prominent book is by general consent 
his Eben Bochan (The Touchstone), MSS. of which are to 
be found in several libraries, including those in Munich, 
Leyden, Paris, and Florence. Printed as an editio princeps 
at Naples, in 1489, a second edition of it appeared at Venice, 
in 1558; subsequently it was published at Sulzbach, in 1705, 
and again at Fiirth (without a date), and also at Lemberg, 
in 1865. In 1878 Dr. Kayserling edited the late Dr. Meisel’s 
posthumous German translation thereof in verse, to which 
he added a brief sketch in German of Kalonymos’s life and 
principal works. Among those bibliographers who have 
reviewed the Eben Bochan may especially be mentioned : 
Bartholocci, Wolf, Zunz, Geiger, Gross, Steinschneider, and 
Neubauer. With one or two exceptions, they all agree that 
the named little volume was composed by its author about 
the year 1324, that is to say, at a comparatively early period 
of his life. This supposition is supported by the fact that 
the book under notice contains passages in which Kalonymos 
refers to his youth and unmarried state, and that its style is 
in many places marked by a singular freshness and vivacity, 
such as one seldom meets with in the writings of authors 
already far advanced in years. Another characteristic of 
that style is its conciseness and epigrammatic form. It is 
likewise distinguished by the prevalence therein of a mosaic 
composition of Biblical and Talmudical phrases. It is 
somewhat similar to the style in which the Bechinath 
Olam was composed, the author of which, Yedayah 
Bedaresi, was Kalonymos’s contemporary. But while 
Bedaresi preserved throughout the whole book the stern- 
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ness and dignity peculiar to a moralizing philosopher, 
Kalonymos frequently changed the serious tone prevalent 
in the Eben Bochan to sarcasm and irony. On such 
occasions he censures and ridicules the foibles and follies 
of his Jewish contemporaries; but confesses at the same 
time, more in jest perhaps than in earnest, that he himself 
was not quite innocent of the same perversities and sins of 
which he chaffingly accused others. 

One of the most humorous parts in the Hben Bochan is 
that in which the author makes merry over his unlucky 
fate that he was born a male child of Jewish parents. For, 
as such, he has to bear all his lifetime the very heavy yoke 
of the six hundred and thirteen precepts (niyo ¥"/’n) 
together with various other Talmudic restrictions. The 
following free translation in verse form, of some passages 
occurring in that particular part of the Eben Bochan to 
which reference has just been made, will give an idea of 
the author’s style and mode of expression. It runs thus :— 


Oh, hapless sire, distraught with cares, 
Whose wife to him male children bears, 
For all of them, or rich or poor, 

Have only suffering to endure; 

This is caused by their Jewish creed, 
Whose yoke is hard to bear, indeed. 

Its many laws and regulations, 

Which are unknown to other nations, 
Every Hebrew must observe, 

With watchful eye and straining nerve; 
E’en though he shares in public functions, 
He still must follow their injunctions, 
Which, I would tell you, have been seen 
To be six hundred and thirteen. 

But this is not the only feature, 
Which makes the Jew a hapless creature: 
For he must shun all jest and play, 

And brood over folios night and day, 
Deep in Mosaic and Rabbinic lore, 
And books, which he may think a bore. 
The -Bible is not half enough: 
Glosses there are and other stuff, 

K 2 
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In which he erudite must be, 
Especially in theology, 
In all the Talmud may relate, 
In authors’ quarrels and debate, 
In things particularly small 
Of no significance at all. 

And if in an enlightened age 
He'd fain become a cultured sage, 
He must cram full his suffering head, 
With languages alive and dead, 
With ethics, logic, and philosophy, 
Astronomy also and theosophy, 
And cabalistic learning too, 
And history, old as well as new, 
And fill his overloaded brain 
With metaphysics that bring no gain. 
Oh, truly wretched and forlorn 
Is every Jewish son that’s born; 
Miserable is all his life, 
Full of toil, and pain, and strife. 
Thanks Heaven, existence is but brief; 
Death brings soon a swift relief. 


After this enumeration of the many supposed sufferings 
which the male members of the Jewish community at large 
have to endure all the year round on account of their being 
strict observers of the Jewish law, Kalonymos goes on to 
say, that, had Providence decreed that he should be born 
a girl, his existence on earth would then be much more 
pleasant. This desire he expresses in the following words :— 


Happier, indeed, I would surely be, 
If from this manhood I were free, 
And entered on life’s wearisome whirl, 
As some lucky-fated, innocent girl ; 
For then my life would be as bright, 
As is a star some summer night. 
And when full grown I would never shirk 
From doing all a woman's work: 
From early morning till late at night, 
When shines the moonbeams’ silvery light, 
I'd spend the hours in peaceful knitting, 
Contented to be ever sitting 
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Amidst a busy, smiling crowd 

Of girls that sing and laugh aloud. 

When nights were dark, we'd talk together 

Of dress, and bonnets, and the weather; 

And then we would gossip too apace 

Of all that happens in the place, 

And end the evening’s conversation 

With jests, and tales of sweet flirtation. 

As time went on, I would not tarry, 

But some fit husband I would marry, 

Who, I am sure, would never decline 

To offer me dainties and excellent wine, 

And would enhance his sweet embraces 

With gifts of gems and costly laces. 
Oh, heavenly Father, who—’tis told— 

Didst work great miracles of old, 

How truly grateful would I be 

If thou hadst but created me 

A girl, devoid of worldly care, 

And blessed with beauty ripe and rare. 

Alas, it is of no avail 

My hapless fortune to bewail; 

Heaven has willed that I, a man, 

Must even end as I began, 

Until grim death, a timely friend, 

Brings to my woe the wished-for end. 

Thus will I bear with patient grace 

What still befalls the Jewish race, 

And not forget those wondrous pages, 

Composed once by our worthy sages, 

Wherein ’tis said that we must bless 

Heaven in woe or happiness: 

And humbly then these words I say, 

(With silent protest and dismay) 

“Oh, Lord, I thank thee (tis not scorn) 

That I was not a woman born’.” 


There are several other similar humorous passages to be 
found in the Hben Bochan, in some of which the author 
ridicules, for instance, the way in which his fellow- 
religionists were in the habit of celebrating the various 


1 Cp. The Daily Morning Prayer for the Israelites, in which the well- 
known blessing occurs; wx ‘wp NID"? * * TU. 
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feasts and fasts of the Jewish calendar. They, he says, 
overlooked entirely the moral significance attached to 
these sacred days by their religion, but considered them 
to be specially appointed by it for the sake of feasting 
and merry-making. Even the New Year’s Day and the 
Day of Atonement were not spent by them in earnestness 
and true devotion to the creed of their fathers, but rather 
in quarrelling with each other about petty religious customs 
and usages, to which some of them attached much greater 
weight and importance than they really deserved. 

In subsequent paragraphs Kalonymos directs his atten- 
tion to some peculiar Jewish characters of his surroundings, 
and in a most satirical strain he describes their conceit or 
ignorance, their dissimulation er hypocrisy. Thus, the 
objects of his satire are:—the wealthy, but ignorant 
Jewish snob; the conceited would-be literary genius; the 
questionable Talmudical and Hebrew scholar ; and, lastly, 
the Jewish hypocrite, the man who essays to appear 


outwardly extremely religious, while his heart is full of 
roguery. The latter is described by the author in the 
following caustic manner :— 


A hypocrite is strange of race, 
Who, with his sanctimonious face, 
Would fain appear in others’ view 
As good, benevolent, and true ; 
Who never cares a bit or bothers 
About the pleasant vice of others. 
But though he sets up as a saint, 
And boasts that none has made complaint 
Of any of his obscure transactions 
In business or in other actions, 
Yet do not on his word rely, 
Remember “the spider and the fly.” 
For cunning is the hypocrite, 
With shrewd and money-making wit, 
And plays his game with great perfection, 
When there's no fear of base detection ; 
He robs and steals whenever he can, 
And strips the last shirt from the poorest man. 
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His words may be as sweet as honey, 
But trust him never with your money; 
For once he’s got it—to be plain— 
You'll never see your own again. 
Though he seems pious night and day, 
By never forgetting his prayers to say, 
And by performing his meet devotion, 
With bended head and endless devotion, 
Yet, friend, as well as ever you can, 
Avoid this crafty and godless man, 
Whose piety is dissimulation, 

To God a base abomination. 

Well may he sit with cast-down look, 
With eyes glued to his Hebrew book. 
And shake his body to and fro 

His splendid holiness to show. 

But yet, in truth, his heart within 

Is hard as stone, and black with sin; 
And he is ever a sad disgrace 

To Jewish creed and Jewish race. 


From the foregoing quotations and remarks it will be 
seen that Kalonymos possessed a strong vein of humour 
and irony, which manifested itself also in some of his 
other writings. But, like a true and genuine humorist, 
he could sometimes be serious indeed, especially when the 
subject he happened to discuss was of a serious nature. 
Thus we notice in the Eben Bochan several paragraphs 
which are obviously intended to arouse serious reflections. 
In one of them, for instance, the author refers in an 
extremely sad tone to the cruel persecutions which the 
Jews suffered in the years 1320 and 1321, being occasioned 
by the Shepherds and the Lepers, as well as to the burning 
of the Talmud at Toulouse, which took place in the year 
1319, at the instigation of a certain person named Bernard 
Gui. And again, in some other paragraphs in the same 
book, he appears in the capacity of a moralizing philosopher, 
impressing his readers with the necessity of making good 
use of their life, as it is so very short, uncertain, and 
fleeting. On one occasion he uses a beautiful metaphor, 
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which is certainly not quite original’, but produces, never- 
theless, a powerful effect. It runs in an extract form, as 


follows :— 


The world is like a vast and endless sea, upon which there floats 
about a fragile little boat—namely man. That boat is of artistic 
make and form, and looks as if it were work of a master-hand. It is 
steered by the power of the divine spirit that directs its course, and 
keeps it constantly moving onward and forward, together with its 
heavy load of cargo—that is, man’s deeds and actions during his 
life’s career. This boat, after having started from the coast where it 
has first come into existence, moves on and on till it reaches the 
opposite coast, where there lies a new realm, called Eternity. That 
realm consists of vast regions that shine with eternal light and 
splendour, and also of others that are enveloped in everlasting 
darkness. And God, the ruler of the universe, sits there on his 
throne, being surrounded by his mighty messengers, the angels, 
to judge every newcomer. Now, O son of man! it will entirely 
depend on the sort of the cargo that thou hast landed on the opposite 
coast —namely on the deeds and actions in thy past life, whether thou 
wilt be sent to the regions that glow with eternal light, or to those in 
which deep darkness reigns supreme. 


Towards the end of the book under review Kalonymos 
states that he has composed it in honour of ten friends of 
his, with whom he had become more or less intimately 
acquainted during his various travels. Their names are as 
follows :— 

(1) Abraham Caslari, who lived at Bezalu, near Per- 
pignan, and was an eminent physician, and author of 
several medical books. (2) Maestro Benedit, who lived 
at Arles, and was famous as a great linguist and astro- 
nomer. He was also a physician-in-ordinary to Queen 
Joun, the wife of King Andrew of Hungary. (3) Don 
Jonah Cavalier. (4) Don Todros Isaac, of Gironne. 
(5) Don Judah des Cortel. (6) Don Bonafoux Shealtiel. 
(7) Don Bonsénor Gracian. (8) Don Chasdai Crescas. 
(9) Don Samuel Beneviste, who, according to Kayserling, 


* Cp. maim na7, by Bechaya ben Joseph ibn Bakoda, and =y nym, by 
Yedaya Bedaresi, in which a similar metaphor is used. 
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was physician-in-ordinary to Don Pedro IV, King of 
Aragon. (10) Don Astruc Crespin. 

Kalonymos says at the end of the Hben Bochan that 
he had finished it when he was eighty-three years old 
(naw ornow wow 33), while it is generally assumed that 
he had already died at the age of fifty. The only explana- 
tion that can be given of this discrepancy is this, that 
the copyist of the MS. of the named book may have 
put by mistake that number instead of putting owdy 32 
nv = 38, which would just be the time when Kalonymos 
was staying in Rome. He was thus then still in the 
prime of life, and no doubt more disposed to write a 
satirical book like the ben Bochan than he would have 
been at the far-advanced age of eighty-three. 

Less popular, though not less humorous than the Eben 
Bochan, is Kalonymos’s Massecheth Purim, whose whole 
title in Hebrew is given as follows: 1D) onND nb 7BD 
op noon. It would appear that it was intended by the 
author to be a parody on the manner in which Rabbis 
conducted discussions and debates on trivial questions, 
as described in the Talmud, with special reference to 
the rites and usages connected with the Feast of Purim. 
It was obviously a harmless Purim prank, yet some ultra- 
orthodox Rabbis! took it aw sérieux, and declared it to be 
an heretical little work, calculated to cause harm to the 
faithful of their flocks; hence the obvious want of its 
popularity among Jewish readers in past centuries, and 
the limited number of its editions. For it has only been 
printed three times altogether, viz. first, at Pessaro, in 
1507; then at Venice, in 1552; and lastly, at Vienna, 
in 1871. 

The Rabbis may have also had another reason for their 
objections to it, as the author advocates in certain passages 
therein some slight reforms in the ritual of Purim. He 


1 One of them was Moses ben Isaiah Wengrow, author of a book called 
mw mt ny:3, in which the Massecheth Purim is declared to be a dangerous 


book. 
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puts there, for instance, in the mouth of one of the dis- 
putants the question: Why should it be forbidden to read 
the Megillah on Purim in the vernacular, being a language 
that is generally better understood, by Jews and Jewesses 
alike, than Hebrew? Should an objection be made to such 
a procedure on the plea that the Book of Esther contains 
the word p3n23, which means “according to their (the 
Jews’) own writing,” then this obstacle could easily be 
removed by having the vernacular translation written in 
Hebrew characters. 

Incidentally we learn from the Massecheth Purim that the 
Jews then living in Palestine were well-to-do farmers, and that 
those residing in France and Italy frequently indulged in a 
certain game called ppp, which, according to Steinschneider, 
is equivalent to the Italian term i/ schachiere, and means 
the chess-board'. We likewise gather from it that the 
Rabbis of that period allowed dancing, provided that the 
dancers chose their partners from their own sex. It is 
interesting to notice, in passing, the variety of dishes which 
the Jewish ladies of those times were in the habit of preparing 
for the festivals. Kalonymos mentions, by way of example, 
the wife of the president of a certain Jewish community, 
called Kardinalith (nm 2p), who used to begin making 
her preparations at least a fortnight before the advent of 
any Jewish festival. Graetz’s supposition? that the lady 
in question was a cardinal’s daughter, is not supported by 
any historical evidence, and can therefore not be accepted 
as a reliable fact. 

The third original work of Kalonymos is entitled The 
Letter of Response (NWN 73x), and consists of several 
long chapters. It was addressed by the author to the 
well-known Jewish philosopher, Don Bonafoux ibn Caspi 
(1280-1340), in which the latter's commentary on the 
Bible is critically reviewed, especially his tendencies in 
the direction of what is now called “the higher criticism.” 


1 Cp. Steinschneider, Schach bei den Juden, Berlin, 1873. 
2 Cp. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, VII, p. 306. 
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Kalonymos expresses there his opinion that it is unwise 
and even dangerous to meddle with the ideas and notions 
which people have formed in early life concerning the 
contents of the sacred volume, and that Ibn Caspi’s com- 
mentary on it was therefore doing more harm than good. 
Incidentally, we also learn from The Letter of Response that 
its writer was at the time of penning it still a poor and 
struggling literary stripling, while Caspi lived then in 
affluence and wealth, and occupied a prominent position 
in his own community. It ought, perhaps, also to be 
mentioned that the volume in question existed at Munich 
as a MS. only, till 1879, and that-it was then published for 
the first time by the late Rabbi, Dr. Perles, of Munich, 
under the title of Kalonymos’ Sendschreiben an Josef 
Caspi. 

The fourth and last original work of Kalonymos is 
entitled The Book of Kings (n25m pp), and deals chiefly 
with arithmetic, geometry, and astrology. It has hardly 
any intrinsic value at the present time as a scientific 
book, but deserves, nevertheless, some passing notice on 
account of its being one of the few books which, as its 
title seems to indicate, was expressly written by the author 
for the special use of King Robert of Naples. It has never 
been printed, but exists at Munich as a MS., where it was 
discovered some little time ago by Steinschneider'’. 

In addition to the four original books already men- 
tioned, Kalonymos wrote several translations of works in 
various languages, the titles of which will be quoted at the 
end of this essay. One of these, however, deserves special 
mention. That is the on »Sy3 nax, which consists of a free 
Hebrew translation of a part of an Arabic encyclopaedia 
then in circulation under the title of The Treatises of the 
Righteous Brethren, and was edited by a certain Abul- 
zapha*. It is a fairy tale, containing a dialogue between 
men and beasts, in the presence of the king of the birds, 


1 Cp. Geiger, Zeitschrift, VIII, p. 118. 
2 According to Steinschneider (ibid.), his correct name was NovdN- jNIDN. ° 
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in which the question is discussed, whether man has a right 
to dominate over the world or not'. Kalonymos gives this 
theme a Jewish colouring, and makes it thus specially 
interesting to Jewish readers. So, for instance, on one 
occasion he introduces a Hebrew from the East, whom he 
represents as discussing with the king of the birds the 
aforementioned question. That Hebrew is fully deter- 
mined to prove by means of arguments that the confessors 
of his own creed, at least, occupy a higher rank in the 
world than animals ever can boast todo. The former, he 
says, are the descendants of a noble ancestry, such as Moses 
and all the other prophets, who have furnished them with 
numerous wise laws and regulations as to their proper 
conduct in life. They have, besides, temples and syna- 
gogues to pray in, as well as preachers and precentors to 
listen to with delight, and their various feasts and fasts 
afford them much recreation for body and mind. Such 
advantages and pleasures, says the Hebrew in conclusion, 
are never participated in by any of the winged creatures, 
and it is therefore evident that they were destined by their 
Creator to be always dominated over by the members of his 
chosen race. 

The king of the birds is then represented by Kalonymos 
to say that the Hebrew’s arguments proved quite the 
reverse of what they were intended to prove. For the 
very fact that the confessors of the Jewish creed needed 
laws and preachers, penitential and fast-days, shows quite 
clearly that they are not free from committing perversities 
and sins; and this being so, they have certainly no right to 
claim superiority over the winged creatures, whose life is 
distinguished by simplicity and innocence. To them the 
whole universe is one gigantic temple wherein they sing 
daily praises to their Creator with a pure heart and a clear 
conscience. They need not any preachers to be admonished 
by to improve their evil ways, neither do they require any 

! The book under review is also mentioned by Joseph Albo in his work 
ops, III, 2. 
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fasts to obtain thereby atonement for their misdeeds and 
transgressions. Finding as they do, food and shelter in the 
fields and in the gardens, on mountains and in the valleys, 
they are cheerful and happy the whole year round, without 
the aid of prescribed fixed festivals, but their happiness is 
often disturbed by the wickedness of man who has no right. 
whatever to treat them as being much inferior to his own 
species. 

In the introduction to the on ‘by3 mux, and in some of 
his other writings Kalonymos censures the extravagant 
mode of living of many of his wealthy Jewish contempo- 
raries. He stigmatizes their fondness of display, and of 
making themselves conspicuous in various ways. All that, 
he would seem to point out, had caused envy and hatred 
among the general Christian population, and may have to 
some extent brought on those fearful miseries and persecu- 
tions which the Jews had so often experienced in the 
author's own time, and in previous centuries. Kalonymos 
may therefore be regarded not merely as a laughing 
philosopher like Democritus, but as a stern moralist, who, 
acting on the Latin maxim, ridendo castigare mores, has 
ridiculed certain objectionable Jewish characters, with the 
view of effecting thereby some change for the better. 
There is also an interesting remark to be found in the 
ovn ya nux, which is to the effect that in Kalonymos’s 
time it was said that the Greek philosophers have often 
read and frequently made use of the contents of philosophical 
books composed by Jewish writers '. 

A few concluding remarks on the style Kalonymos 
uses in the few books of his reviewed in this essay 
will perhaps not be out of place here. These books are 
written partly in prose and partly in rhymed prose, neither 
of which can be said to be elegant, especially on account of 
the prevalence therein of too many idiomatic phrases taken 
from the Talmud. These phrases are used by the author in 


1 Cp. Dukes, Philosophisches aus dem zehnten Jahrhundert, p. 21. 
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a sense that is different from its original meaning, and he 
applies them for his own special purpose in a novel and 
surprising manner. This procedure produces puns, plays on 
words, especially when the latter are proper names, and 
also all kinds of witty turnings. Unfortunately, however, 
these witty points can only be properly understood and 
appreciated by students of Hebrew literature who are well- 
versed in the Rabbinical writings, otherwise they remain 
hidden from view. The following example of one of the 
witty passages found here and there in Kalonymos’s writings 
will give an idea of the nature of all the rest. It must, 
however, be quoted here without a translation, as the latter 
would be useless to the reader who is ignorant of the idioms 
which that passage contains. In-the Hben Bochan, for 
instance, a chapter occurs wherein Kalonymos ridicules 
the way in which quarrels and debates were carried on 
among Hebrew grammarians of his time concerning the 
vast importance assigned to the accents (n2yb) attached to 
the Hebrew text of the Bible. Some of these debaters 
regarded them in the light of the Kabbala, and ascribed 
to them the possession of the most profound secrets in 
connexion with the existence of the present and the future 
-world, and such-like metaphysical problems. Kalonymos 
writes about these disputants as follows :— 


aby apdn omen oN 

J ROIND NOP prya 

yaw) otaw sy dy ay 

Jpn Tew ys 

wap Sowa en ND AWD nyD OMNI DAN 
Jan xe vd ws prey ND AND ND 


A specimen of Kalonymos’s play on words is the following. 
He noticed among his Jewish surroundings some individuals, 
who did not abstain from drinking great quantities of wine 
during the so-called ten penitential days. He therefore 
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stigmatizes them by assigning to them two Hebrew names 
by which some of Haman’s sons are known, viz. NN72¥75 
and xnwon. Now, these proper names are composed of the 
words xnv-wn7p and xnvpon, which mean respectively “to 
be separated from, and to distort the law,” and they thus 
depict epigrammatically and wittily the religious character 
of the objects of Kalonymos’s satire. 

In addition to the orn ‘bys max, Kalonymos has also 
translated into Hebrew the following works and treatises 
written by other authors !:— 

I. ANDW ww: noyn, A Column of the Rudiments of the 
Art of Medicine, is a translation of a work written in 
Arabic by Ali ibn Ridhwhan that deals with the same 
subject. 

2. 3) sopma pixdsa rap is the title of a translation of 
a treatise on two medical subjects composed by Galen 
under the heading of De clysteriis et colica, and then 
rendered into Arabic by Honein ibn-Ishag. 


3. mpna pidxa 1Bp is a translation of Galen’s treatise on 
Phlebotomy. 

4. proaxd whwon natn was originally written in Arabic 
by Abou-Sadan on the triangle. 

5. nvawna odxwn rap deals with mathematical propo- 
sitions, but its original author is unknown. 


6. ma1nnn msyonn 7p is a translation of a treatise on 
the formation of figures that was originally composed 
by Thabet ben Gorrah under the title of De Figura 
secante. 

7. DTTNIMON NiwnoyNI ND treats of cylinders and cones, 
the original author of which was Ibn al-Sammah. 

8. myon ’D NIM ‘pnw IAD WN2 is a translation of Averroes’ 
commentary on Topics. 

g. AXON ’D NIM ‘pp’ NI is likewise a translation 
of the same author’s commentary on Sophism. 


1 Cp. Les Ecrivains Juifs frangais du XIV siécle, p. 424, 
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10, npwon 7pdd “WN3 represents the third translation of the 
same author's commentary on the Second Analysis. 


IT. o’noyn wap is said to be a translation of a book 
treating of plants, the author of which was Aristotle. 


12. dsennm Sowa 7No was originally written by Al-Fabry 
under a similar Arabic title. 

13. nyoonn 7ADH3 WwKXo was likewise originally composed 
by the same author, and the same treatise exists also in 
a Latin translation under the title of De scientiis sive 
compendium omnium scientiarum. 


14. DIT AND NPI pA wd is a translation of a commen- 
tary on a book known under the name of Kapzds, the 
author of which was Abou-Djafar Ahmed ben-Yousouf ben 
Ibrahim. 


15. nwo. oxen wpa max was originally written in 
Arabic on a similar subject by Abou-Yousouf-Yagoub ibn- 
Ishag al-Kindi. 

16. nin Sy ornon pyrdyn own Sx mipmen mbya nox 
owin was also originally written by the same author as 
a treatise On the Influence of Celestial Bodies on the 
Rain. 

17 is a translation of Averroes’ commentary on the Physics 
of Aristotle. 

18 is likewise a translation of the same author’s commen- 
tary on a book dealing with the subject of generation and 
corruption. 


19. mavdyn mim xp ow Mini 7D is again a trans- 
lation of the same author's commentary on Aristotle’s 
Meteors. 


20. yan “nNw md “pd is a translation of Averroes’ 
commentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics. 

21. Xpo"ONNA 7pD is an abridged translation of a treatise 
on Arithmetic which had existed under the title of ’Api6un- 
TiKy eloaywyn. 
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22. O°31927. ONT '2y3 Wod3 represents a translation of 
a treatise by Ptolemy, entitled : “Yro0eces trav tAavwpévwr. 

23. NpId j2 NODIP NPNYN NNOYNI WII ANTONIN 7DD is a 
translation of Archimedes’ book on spheres and cylinders, 
being in conformity with another Arabic translation of the 
same volume, the author of which is Costa ben-Luga. 

24 is a translation of a book composed by the same 
author on a similar subject, and which bears the inscription, 
Tlept rijs oaipas Kal xvAivdpov. 

25. APADD NUNN nx pm wor nvmda nx represents a 
translation of a treatise composed by Al-Kindi on Humidity 
and Rain. 

26. noon nx*p W703 ms is a Latin translation of a 
treatise composed by Averroes against Gazzali, and has 
the inscription, Destructio destructionis. A remark is 
found there which is to the effect that the treatise in 
question was written by Kalonymos by command of King 
Robert of Naples. That king is designated there by the 
name of “The New Solomon.” 

The authorship of the following few books and treatises 
is attributed to Kalonymos :— 


i. MON mux, “A Treatise on Morals.” 


ii. ond nanan rep, “A Book on the Conduct of Kings.” 

iii, pads -bnd anonn mim, “King Alphonso’s Astro- 
nomical Tables.’ These “Tables” are said to have been 
translated into Hebrew by Kalonymos. 


iv. 553m pyya roxn, “A Treatise on the Substance of the 
Spheres.” 

v. pindsa “pp oviap, “ Extracts from the works of Galen.” 

vi. manip yan wan, “An elaborate Introduction to 
Medicine.” 

vii and viii, ANE. 1D and niwe 1D, “Books on 
Medicine.” 

ix. A Hebrew translation of a circular letter sent by 
King Robert of Naples to the Jewish community of Aix, 

VOL. XIII. L 
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containing the intelligence of his son’s death. The letter 
in question has the following inscription :— 


7” pan don wow ans pnyn 
(ry my) y” 2 pay mip dy wre bbb 


“Translation of a letter of our Lord, King Robert (may 
his glory increase), addressed to the (Jewish) community of 
Aix, having reference to the death of his son, the Duke 


(may his soul repose in Paradise),” 
J. CHOTZNER. 
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THE EPHRAIM GENEALOGY. 


For a safe use of the work of the Chronicler, whether as a source 
of information about the current ideas and the prevailing tendencies 
of his time, or as a means of recovering traditions that may have left 
their mark in his book, any fresh light on the structure of his lists of 
names is of use. The following notes are largely hypothetical; but 
if that is borne in mind there will be no misunderstanding, and if 
they should not find acceptance they may suggest to some other 
worker a sounder theory. 

1. The Genealogy in P.—In investigating the “genealogy” of 
Ephraim we are under the disadvantage of having no list in the 
Hebrew Gen. (xlvi) to compare with the lists in Num. xxvi and 
1 Chron. vii. Althcugh, however, the Hebrew is followed in this 
respect by the Syriac and the Samaritan (text and version), the LXX 
gives us an Ephraim list even in Genesis. Of course the list may 
have been simply interpolated from Numbers. It agrees exactly 
with the Numbers list in its selection of names (see tables on p. 154). 
Still in the form of the names the agreement is not so close, and the 
tendency of the changes is away from the Hebrew of Numbers’. 
The Genesis Greek forms agree in one point, however, with the 
Numbers Samaritan forms”. It is possible, therefore, that there were 
copies of the Hebrew, either of Genesis or of Numbers, containing an 
Ephraim list resembling that of the Greek Genesis. Practically, if 
we ignore the name inserted in Numbers between Shuthelah and 
Tahan (viz. Becher; see below, § 3), these lists agree in the following 


genealogy *:— 
Ephraim 
DDN 
| 





| 
Shuthelah 


ntnw 
| 
Edan 


my 

? Thus, to take G4 (with which G" agrees in the points cited; G® of 
course does not begin till after the passage), covradka (=mbnyw) becomes 
govrakaap, ravax (=]Mn), Taayu, edavy (=p, Targum and Sam. text and 
version ji), edeu. That even the Greek of Numbers does not exactly 
represent our present Hebrew text will appear later (see § 1). 

2 Taap (Gen.) =cnn (Sam. in Num.) =jrn (MT in Num.). 

3 On Shuthelah’s position in the genealogy see § 10, 

L2 
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2. Genealogy in 1 Chron. vii. 20 ff.—The genealogy in P being thus 
so meagre, the fullness of the list in 1 Chron. vii. 20 ff. seems to need 
some explanation’. Now, the attentive reader cannot fail to observe 
a remarkable recurrence of names (Shuthelah, twice ; Tahath, twice ; 
Elead{ah], twice). This has indeed been pointed out often; but 
closer inspection accentuates the phenomenon by removing names 
that do not recur, and by obliterating differences. We proceed to 
examine the list somewhat carefully in order, if possible, to obtain 
a clue to the method of its construction. On the assumption that the 
list must be accepted as it stands, various interpretations of the 
“ genealogical” relations of the individual names are possible. It is 
very doubtful, however, whether the words “his son” after so many 
of the names belong to the earliest form of the list?. The most 
obvious step is to free the list of the accretions referred to above, 
which disguise its structure. 

3. Verse 20.-To begin with, Bered in ver. 20 should probably be 
deleted: it is in fact omitted by G®. No doubt 4" have inserted 
it *, and it might be held that its absence from ® was accidental : 
that the eye of the scribe passed from Oadu6 of 2wOadrab to Gaad, 
causing the omission of @aua8 (Tahath, NNN) itself and the intervening 
Bered. In fact, that the absence of Tahath from G® is to be ac- 
counted for thus is extremely probable. The error would be all the 
more likely to occur, however, if Tahath followed immediately on 
Shuthelah, that is to say, if the scribe’s exemplar contained no Bered. 
Moreover, that there really was a text of the genealogy without the 
name Bered is proved by the parallel, Num. xxvi. 35, which also 
shows us whence the intruding name probably came. In Num. xxvi. 
35 4” have no trace of Bered, and in MT, where Bered is represented 


! This was felt even from the “apologetic” point of view: the genera- 
tions between Ephraim and Joshua were too many when compared with 
those measuring the interval between Ephraim’s brother Manasseh and 
Zelophehad, the supposed contemporary of Nun. This led the late Bishop 
A. C. Hervey, half a century ago, to undertake a careful examination of 
1 Chron. vii. 20 ff. from the point of view of its text (Lord Arthur Hervey, 
M.A., The Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ [1853], pp. 361-365), 
with the result that he made several of the suggestions that are offered in 
the following paragraphs (which were written, however, before the present 
writer had come across Hervey’s book). Hervey, however, did not go far 
enough, and his point of view was very different from that of the present 
article. 

2 See below, p. 153, second note on the emended text. 

* GA Bapad. The PAAM of G" may be a corruption of Bered: n2=31 
=)n=PAAAN=PAAM. 
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by Becher’, Becher is probably an intruder that has strayed thither 
from the Benjamin list, which in Numbers Jacks that name?. More- 
over, in Gen. xlvi, 20, where @®4" have (supplied?) the Ephraim 
genealogy missing in MT, it has used a text that knows nothing 
of Becher-Bered: there are only the three names, Shuthelah, Tahan, 
and (probably) Adan °—i.e. Laadan (without the initial L). 

We are thus left, before the recurrences begin, with the following 
triplet: Shuthelah, Tahath (or equivalent), Eleadah (or equivalent’. 
The variations in the last two names will be considered later (§ 9); 
meanwhile we proceed to the remaining verses. 

4. Verse 21.—In the last three words of ver. 20 and the first half of 
ver. 21 we have five names. Originally, however, they seem to have 
been three—the triplet repeated. This comes out most clearly in 
the text of @*: Shuthelah (sovéada), Tahath (6aa6), Laad (Aaud). 
Apparently Shuthelah was accidentally omitted in some text (repre- 
sented now by @®), and then inserted between Tahath and Laad (in 
the text represented by MT and G4). Whence the other two names 
(Zebed and Ezer: the second and the fourth) of the five came is not 
so clear; they may be simply variants‘: note, for example, the 
absence of “his son” after both Ezer and Elead, and the fact that 
these two names are in the Peshitta represented by one, Leazar (see 
below, § 7). 

5. Verses 25-27.—Setting aside for the present the anecdote that 
begins with 21 b (below, § 7) we find the list of names continued in 
ver. 25, where, in the latter part of the verse, we read, “and Telah 
(nbn), Tahan, and (in ver. 26) Ladan.” This is clearly the original 
triplet appearing a third time. The first letter of Shuthelah has 
simply exchanged places with the last of the preceding word, Resheph’. 
The list, then, appropriately ends (ver. 26) with ‘‘the prince of the 


1 The Peshitta has Becher even in 1 Chron. vii. 20. 

2 The matter may be explained thus: The Benjamin list in Num. xxvi. 
38-40 omitted Becher because ‘) 122 was read {752, as it actually stands in 
the present text of the list in 1 Chron. viii (ver. 1: see J.Q. #., XI, p. 109). 
This omission of Becher from Num. xxvi. 38 (or its source) was detected, 
and the missing name was written on the margin of some copy. Thence 
it was inserted erroneously into ver. 35 (Ephraim) instead of ver. 38 
(Benjamin). This misplaced Becher was then misread Bered by the 
Chronicler, or his source, or some copyist—probably a copyist, since Pesh. 
has Becher (see preceding note). 

3 For the Greek, see above, § 1, note. 

* Zebed might be a variant of Ezer, and Ezer a variant of Elead (wy and 
az5). Or Zebed might be a variant of Bered (see above): 133 and (1)12). 

5 mim fon for nonw ‘on. 
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children of Ephraim ” (Num. ii. 18; vii. 48), Elishama ben Ammihud, 
and (ver. 27) the great Ephraimite hero, Joshua ben Nun. Apart 
from this appendix, therefore, it contains nothing but the triplet 
Shuthelah, Tahan (?), Eleadah(?), given three times. This result, is 
confirmed by the fact that the triplet is simply the genealogy given 
in the Hexateuch (see above, § 1). 

6. Verse 28f.— To this “genealogical” list are appended two 
geographical lists: in ver. 28 four of the Ephraimite border towns 
mentioned in Joshua, with the addition, probably, of Ai; and in 
ver. 29 five towns which Manasseh was not able to acquire (Josh. xvii. 
11; Judges i. 27). 

7. The anecdote in verses 21b-25.—We must now return to the 
anecdote which we passed over in vers. 21 b-25 (first three words). 
The metamorphosis of the passage in the Peshitta suggests that the 
text suffered badly in some MSS., and an examination of the MT 
shows that the Hebrew that has reached us did not escape’. Kautzsch 
remarks on the peculiarity of the building of towns being ascribed to 
a “ woman.” 

a. Sheera (798), however, may be corrupt. The last word of 
ver. 23, “his house,” may have been repeated accidentally and then 
misread “and his daughter” ({N3) for 13). What follows, ‘‘Sheera 
and she built,” may have been originally simply “who built ?,” the 
antecedent being of course the last name of the triplet, viz. Eleadah, 
or perhaps, as the variant in ver, 21 suggests, [ElJeazar (so Pesh.)°, 
or Azar[iah]. It has, in fact, been suggested on other grounds‘ that 
Azariah was perhaps the real name of the prefect of Ephraim in the 
list in 1 Kings iv. 7 ff, and that he was of Beth-horon. If the 
Chronicler, or his source, read Kings thus, that would account for 
the mention of the two Beth-horons. It remains to account for Uzzen 
She’era. 


! In the Peshitta the story runs thus: Men of Gath, born in the land, 
came down to take their cattle. And their father Ephraim grieved many 
days, and his brothers came to comfort and console him. And he ap- 
proached his wife, and she conceived and bare a son, and (she) called his 
name Beria, because it went ill with her in his house. And his daughter 
who was left (77x%w) at Beth-horon, lower and upper, and all those that 
were left ("mew px) did his daughter cure (Rephah); for she was a 
physician, and cured their towns. And she cured Laadan, the son of 
Ammihud, of the sons of Anon, the father of Hoshea. 

2 =22 wR xin having been accidentally transposed to 722 x Wwe and 
then corrupted to 22m) we. 

5 See above, § 4, end. 

* Klostermann on 1 Kings iv. 8 ; ep. Encyclopaedia Biblica, art. “‘ Ben-hur.” 
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b. If Sheera has been rightly removed from the beginning of ver. 24, 
“the Uzzen of Sheera” at the end of the verse naturally falls under 
suspicion. Now Uzzen([sheera] is represented in @" by np[ca(a)dpa], 
-, i.e. apparently “city (VY)?! of ” If iN has been conformed 
to the (corrupt) Sheera at the beginning of the verse, it may have 
been originally Mw—i.e. MD or DWN—and Ir-heres might be either 
Timnath-heres itself, the putative resting-place of the great Ephraimite 
hero, or a place near it (such as that called Hi-ra-ta in a list on the 
temple at Karnak referring to Ramses II’s Heta war: see As. u. Eur., 
165, n. 4). 

ce. The reversal of the transposition assumed to have occurred in 
ver, 25, which gave us Shuthelah for Telah (above, § 5), leaves us 
with Rephah (M55) and Reph (*\7)—evidently duplicates. Perhaps 
the original name was Hepher, a town mentioned (by an exilic or 
post-exilic writer) between Tappuah (in Ephraim) and Aphek in 
a list in Joshua (xii. 17). 

8. Result.—Our hypothetical result so far, therefore, is that the 
Ephraim genealogy, apart from the appendix (prince and hero), 
consists of three “sons,” Shuthelah, ....?, and .... ?, and the towns 
(the Beth-horons, Ir-heres, and Hepher) built by the third of them. 
All that remains is to consider which of the variants of the last two 
names to put in the blank spaces. 

9. Variants of Tahath and Eleadah.—(a) As for the last of Ephraim’s 
three sons, variously called Elead, Laadan, Eran, Zebed (?), Ezer, and 
(in Pesh.) Eleazar, we have seen (§ 7 a, end) that there is room for 
the suggestion that the last, Eleazar, or its equivalent Azariah, may 
be the earliest form. 

(b) As for the son called Tahath in ver. 20, the last time the triplet 
occurs, MT has Tahan (NM) for Tahath (NNN) and G*4" agree*. In 
the parallel Num. xxvi. MT again has Tahan. Inthe LXX interpolation 
in Gen., G4" virtually support this (raay)*, In Num. G®4" support 
the consonants of Tahan but transpose to Tanah (Tavax). In the 
genealogy of the great Ephraimite deliverer, Samuel, in 1 Chron. vi. 11 
[26], both in MT and in G*4"* (ya[a]é), the form is Nahath, the name 
of an Edomite clan, “son of Reuel,” in Gen. xxxvi. 13°=1 Chron. 
i. 37 * (=an Edomite prince in Gen. xxxvi. 17)", and this, though it is 
corrupted into Tohu in 1 Sam. i. 1, and into Toh (MN) in || 1 Chron. 


* Compare yp=(1)vy in 1 Chron. iv. 15, G2. 

2 G eaev, G'@aay ; GA (in ver. 26) xadaay =xai @aay. 

3 See above, § 1, note, * GB xaivad =xai Naad. 
5 So @PEL: and virtually G4, Naxou. 

* So GL, and virtually G®, Naxes. 

7 So GAPL, GE Naxop. 
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vi. 19 [34]', is partly supported by G* in the second occurrence of 
the triplet in 1 Chron. (vii. 20)*. Since Nahath means “descend ” * 
we perhaps see what led to the insertion of the story of the 
Ephraimites who descended to lift the cattle of the men of Gath. 

10. Shuthelah.—It is worth noting that of the three names to which 
we have reduced the Chronicler’s genealogy, the last two, for which 
alone we have been able to find any possible point of contact elsewhere, 
may be regarded as on a different footing in P’s list from the third. 
Shuthelah is (in Gen.) only a link between Ephraim and Eleadah 
(Ezer, &c.). Moreover, in view of the fact that among the towns 
mentioned as founded by this Eleadah (Azariah?) are the Beth- 
horons, and Ir-heres (?) the form of the name Shuthelah acquires an 
interest from its likeness tu Eshtaol, Eshtemoa, and other southern 
place-names. 

The various points that have been dealt with are taken account of 
in the following exhibition of the text: A, English; B, Hebrew; 
C, Notes; D, Genealogical Table. ‘ 


PARTLY EMENDED TEXT OF I CHRON. VII. 20-27. 


A. English. 


(20) And the sons of Ephraim; Shuthelah [and Bered his son]', 
and Tahath [his son]?, and Eleadah [his son]; and Shuthelah® [his 
son], and Tahath [his son], (21) [and Zebed his son]* [and Ezer]® 
and Elead. 

..- And there slew them the men of Gath who were born in the 
land ® when they went down to take their cattle. (22) And Ephraim 
their father mourned many days, and his brothers went to comfort 
him. (23) And he went in unto his wife, and she conceived and bare 
a son, and he’ called his name Beriah, because it® went evil with 
his house. 


((24) He it was that built® Beth-horon the Upper and the Lower, 
and Ir-heres"*, (25) and Hepher™ [his son] [and Reph...]'*) 
Shuthelah” [his son], and Tahan [his son], and (26) Laadan [his 
son]; Ammihud"* his son, Elishama his son ; (27) Non his son, 
Joshua his son. 


1 So also G4 ; but G" Naad. 

2 G5 Noope, G4 Nopee ; but G" aad. 

* Compare in the Reuelite list (Gen. xxxvi. 13), referred to above, the 
names Nahath, Zerah, Shamma, Mizzeh = ‘‘Descend,” “ Arise,” ‘‘There,” 
“Hence” (noted by Kautzsch and Socin, Die Genesis mit dusserer Unter- 
scheidung der Quellenschriften?, note 178). 
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B. Hebrew. 


(103) mmyden 2faa2) mmm [a2 tay) mdm ops 22) (20) 
syber *[rnyn] 4 [092 tan] (21) [23] nny [a2] ¢nbmen 


aN) (22) :Onpone Anp> wy °> Sywa onda na wie OM . 
2 HM WM nese wm (23): wom YAN WIM OD OD OPIN ONEN 
2a. fama api °° Ayn wR 7A 


ney oyrcnsy pnnna puncmacns 8m Wwe NIT... (24) 
[22] ym [93] Bndmw [a] [123] Maram (25) ony 


perm 93 po (27) :192 yorsSe wa “nay [193] py (26) 
3193 


C. Notes. 


? A corruption of an interpolation (Becher, 133): see above, § 3. 

? 933 in verses 20, 21, 25, probably did not occur in the original 
form of the list (cp. the discussion of the Issachar genealogy in the 
Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung, Oct., 1900). 

3 So in @. In MT Shuthelah follows Zebed in ver. 21 (see § 4). 

* Probably a variant: see § 4. 

° WY and syd are probably variants. On the question of the 
earliest form see § 9. 

° The phrase is strange. It may be a gloss on Mj WIN, recalling 
the fact that the inhabitants of Gath in the days of the monarchy 
were not Israelites. In Gen. xlviii. 5 Ephraim and Manasseh are 
called DYD YINI 0129. Perhaps, however, the gloss in 1 Chron. 
is corrupt. odion might be from prdaya (the Philistines) or ordyaan 
(ep. yr3 Wwe Hdyan 2 Sam. vii. 9). 

7 The Peshitta reads “she called” (N7PN) to agree with its inter- 
pretation of AN (see above, § 7, note). 

* To be taken impersonally: “Things went.” Peshitta refers the 
verb to INWN (see preceding note). 

® The subject being TY>N in ver. 21. MT }3M) MNY IND. For 
the emendation see above, § 7, a, note. 

10 MT MNY fk NN; see § 7, d. 

11 MT MB; see § 7, ¢. 

12 MT WwW; see § 7, ¢. 

13 MT Mdm); see § 5. 

™ Nothing is said elsewhere as to who was the father of Ammihud 
(Num. i. 10, &c.) or Nun (Ex. xxxiii. 11, &c.), here called Non. 
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D. Ephraim Genealogy. 


I. Genesis. II. Numbers. 


ve 





a janie, | ] | 
SovO(or r)akaaz [ADL] Taaz [ADL] Shuthelah [Becher] Tahan 
Sovbada, &c. [153] jan 
Ede(or @) [ADL] nomiw ravax [BAL] 


III. Chronicles. 
i. ii. iii. 
ver, 20 ( 1. Shuthelah 2. Tahath 1. Shuthelah 
[Bered] ver. 21 [Zabad ] 2. Tahan 
2. Tahath 1. Shuthélah ver. 26{ 3. Ladan 
3. Eleadah Ezer 1. Ammihud 
3. Elead: built 2. Elishama 
The Beth- 1. Non 
horons 2. Joshua 
Ir-heres ? 
Hereph ? 
[Reph...] 
Hore W. Hoge. 
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NOTES ON THE SEFER HA-GALUY CONTROVERSY. 


1. THE case against both the Cairene Ecclesiasticus and the Sefer 
Ha-Galuy seems to me to be absolutely settled by the answer of 
R. Hai Gaon on the subject of the verses cited in the Talmud as from 
the Written Books, which were not to be found in the Written Books. 
Hai Gaon is known to have “spread learning in Israel more than any 
other Gaon, and by his light the seekers of the Law walked from 
East to West. There was no such Gaon before him.” He was born 
in 969 A.D., twenty-seven years after Seadyah’s death. His father, 
R. Sherira, became Gaon in 968, and was contemporary with Seadyah 
for nearly forty years, and his neighbour for fourteen years. The 
idea that Seadyah could have discovered the original of Ecclesiasticus, 
and have heralded that discovery without the news thereof reaching 
the ears of Hai Gaon, may be summarily dismissed. Now Hai Gaon’s 
answer on the subject of one of the verses of Ben Sira quoted in 
the Talmud is printed in the Lyck Responsa Gaonum}, and with 
a slight addition in the Livorno collection?; while an answer on the 
subject is also given in the Berlin collection®. I will give the Hebrew 
of the first two texts in extenso with translation. 


ons. wwe mat (2 38) pP’33 939 WNT Nn ondxven 
DA Nw 72 IT NON NIT POA .OrIINDI wN) 420 Paw" 1d My da 
nysnd oains om mat ainsd pan www pb‘) yn on 
sqpon oy ovine 5’ od39 ny espn vansa xd Sax [orn 
mwpor 3 “pn dx aw myn (2 8B DY) ;ONTD ANIA pwda xdy 
yoyao aw yon $x anasto NAD TIAN AM OND IND 
:42) DYOSN nx Pw Bnd 2 NIM 
“And as to your question, whereas the Rabbis say in Baba Kama, 
92b, ‘This matter is repeated for the second time in the Written 
Books, Every fowl] is at ease with its kind, and the son of man with his 


like,’ and this is not in the Written Books: this is true, but they are 
the words of Ben Sira, and they were written [inasmuch as our 


1 No. xxvii. 2 Page 46 b. 5 Page 23 a. 
* The words in brackets are from the Livorno ed. 
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Rabbis were forced to write certain of his words, and they were 
written to serve as proof-passages and aphorisms], though not in the 
Sacred Books.’ 

Secondly, our Rabbis are accustomed to utter the sense of the 
Scripture, not according to the letter of the Scripture, as we say 
(ibid., 81b), ‘From being good be not called! evil’; and we raise the 
objection, And is it written thus? to which we answer that it is 
a paraphrase of the text Prov. iii. 27. So too here the text which is 
paraphrased is Prov. xiii. 20.” 

The discussion in the Berlin edition deals with the citation in 
Berachoth, 48a, on which see Rabbinowicz, ad loc. The Gaon, after 
certain other suggestions, proceeds: P'D5N IN& xbx ons ov ON xd 
ayo in oman Sema ayy > ovine ovat bennn. “He did not say 
that it was written so, but after the verse of Proverbs he commences a 
fresh paragraph, as much as to say, ‘and further this is said in the 
proverbs of the wise.’ ” a 

These answers would be utterly impossible on the supposition that 
the original of Ecclesiasticus was still in the possession of the Jews. 
Hai Gaon, when asked why the verse was said to be in the Written 
Books, could not have said The verses of Ben Sira were once written, 
though they are not written now; he must have replied, The book of 
Ben Sira is in our possession as a Written Book; and added, “the 
phrase ‘ Written Books’ in the Talmud does not always mean Sacred 
Books.” His reply, as it appears in the Lyck and Livorno editions, is 
to the effect that, when the Talmud was compiled, Ben Sira’s verses 
were still occasionally written, so that the term is not inappropriate ; 
or, he adds, the word written in the Talmud may refer not to Ben 
Sira’s verse, but to the text of Scripture of which it is a paraphrase. 
In the Berlin collection the answer is to the effect that the word 
written in Berachoth, loc. cit., only refers to the words of Scripture, not 
to the part of the quotation that comes from Ben Sira. 

Though I am sorry to differ from such authorities as Abrahams, 
Harkavy, and Schechter, on matters connected with Jewish literature, 
it seems to me unquestionable that the authority of Hai Gaon is 
preferable to theirs. 

2. My reason for insisting on the date of R. Mubasshir’s death was 
that this sort of demonstration is as certain as mathematics. If 
Harkavy and Bacher assert that Seadyah was just the man to mutilate 
his opponents’ names and justify the act on the ground that God 
Almighty does the same—and this in a pamphlet in which he is 
defending himself against the charge of pretending to be a prophet ; 


1 Pointed as Nifal in pny I1e. 
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just the man to complain of others mixing Hebrew with Aramaic’, 
and to use a word from the Targum of Job in his first paragraph — it 
is difficult to convince them that the view they take of Seadyah’s 
character is too low. I know him to have been too good, too wise, 
and too learned to have acted in these ways; but cannot force my 
conviction on those who think meanly ofhim. There can, however, 
be no doubt of the impossibility of a man reviewing a book after his 
death. Now the name Mubasshir or Mebasser is so rare that Gritz 
(v. 248) suggests that Mekasser should be read. That a Jew should 
have been called Mebasser at all seems a marvel. For the word 
Mubasshir means “ Evangelist,” and is so used by Christian writers of 
Arabic. Abu Bishr Matta, contemporary of R. Seadyah, and translator 
of Aristotle’s Poetics, having mistaken the word Pseudangelos for 
Evangelos, renders it ‘‘ Blessed Evangelist,” using this word’. Since 
nothing happens without a reason, it is clear that the associations 
connected with this word were what caused the copyists of Ibn Ezra’s 
commentaries to omit the name. Naturally in a sentence in which 
Ibn Ezra records what the Gaon Mubasshir said against the Gaon 
Seadyah, Gacn must mean the same in both cases. Ibn Ezra could 
not have been guilty of so misleading a sentence as Harkavy puts into 
his mouth. But he may well have forgotten whether Mubasshir was 
a Priest or a Levite. 

To R. Mubasshir’s family there is an allusion in the Lyck collection 
of Responsa, No. lvi. The sons of Kayyumi, says R. Amram, count as 
“a small Sanhedrin.” Kayyumi was the name of R. Mubasshir’s 
father. The name should mean “client” or “freedman of an Abd 
al-Kayyum.” 

3. R. Seadyah’s mistake in writing Eleazar Ben Ira for Ben Sira in 
the Commentary on the Sefer Yetsirah seems to have left some ¢urious 
traces. I rather think it was a point of honour among the Rabbanites 
when they cited the verse “Over what is too hard for thee ponder 
not” to pretend not to know whose verse it was. R. Bachya, the 
author of Chobath Ha-Lebaboth, who has a profound admiration for 
Seadyah, when citing this verse (ed. Warsaw, 1875, i. 88) calls the 
author “a certain sage’; but elsewhere he assigns the Talmudic 
citations from Ecclesiasticus (i. 248, ii. 112)—and he knows no others 
—to Ben Sira. Nachmanides, as has been seen, shows the same 
delicacy; and nothing happens without a reason. The reason was 
that Seadyah had been so severely handled in the mock Preface to 
the Sefer Ha-Galuy for this mistake. 


' Of course I accept with thanks Bacher’s explanation of the word 
“ Nabataean.” 
2 My Analecta Orientalia, p. 43. 
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4. lawait with anxiety Harkavy’s edition of the Arabic Ma’asiyyoth, 
but am convinced that R. Nissim of Kairawan was not the author. For 
R. Nissim of Kairawan was the mouthpiece of Hai Gaon, as appears 
from the words in Neubauer’s Chronicles, i. 73. ‘R. Nissim received 
instruction from Hai Gaon, who loved him much, and sent letters 
to him answering all his queries off-hand, and from Nissim did 
R. Samuel the Levite drink of the waters of Hai Gaon.” Now in the 
Lyck collection of Responsa, No. lxxxi, Hai Gaon declares that there 
is no question whatever that Esther is one of the Sacred Books. 
But the author of the Ma’asiyyoth expressly excludes Esther from the 
list of Sacred Books. Therefore the author of the Ma’asiyyoth is not 
Nissim of Kairawan, as indeed Rapoport (B. H., xii) was inclined to 
suspect. 

5. From Harkavy’s collection of Responsa, p. 97, a8 well as from 
other sources, it appears probable that the H. G. was known and 
regarded as an authority in Seadyah’s time. Supposing the Warsaw 
text of this book to be right, then we learn from it that the 
elders of the House of Hillel and the House of Shammai wrote 
the Megillath Antiochus. How then can Seadyah have asserted that 
Judas Maccabaeus and his brethren wrote it? In addition to his 
other errors must we accuse him of thinking Judas Maccabaeus and 
his brethren elders of the Houses of Hillel and Shammai ? 

6. That we should write SEadyah, not Saadyah, appears from a 
verse in the Wafir metre in the Bodleian MS. d. 65 :— 


WN DVD JPY NBD RB IND 
AMID Hts de ION iy 


And in the Bodleian copy of the original of R. Bachya’s work, cited 
above, it is pointed in the same way. 

7. I ought to have made some acknowledgment of the courteous 
tone adopted by Harkavy in his answer. How I wish he had been 
less courteous, but accepted my result! 

D. 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 
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UNITARIANS AND THEISTS. 


REFERRING to the article on “Liberal Judaism” by Mr. Claude 
G. Montefiore in the JEWIsH QUARTERLY ReEvIEW for July, 
I am afraid many of your readers are quite unaware of the great 
divergences between “Theists” and “ Unitarians” on some essential 
points. 

No doubt there are individuals on both sides who are in absolute 
agreement, because some Unitarians are strictly Theistic: but this is 
not the case with the majority of Unitarians at present. And it 
is of the utmost importance that the differences should be known 
and recognized, without any casting of reproach on either side. 

Unitarians generally claim to be, and to be called, “ Christians,” 
and lay great importance on the fact that they profess to derive 
their knowledge of God entirely from what Jesus of Nazareth was and 
what he taught. Theists, on the other hand, repudiate the name of 
“Christian,” would not regard it as any honour, nor could it be truth- 
fully applied to them; they do not base their knowledge of God 
on Jesus, or on any other man, living or dead, nor on what he taught. 
Theists base their knowledge of God only on the higher nature of 
man, Reason, Conscience, and Love, as interpreting the Universe 
around them, as sole guides to a true conception of God. Theists 
also are not only independent of Jesus Christ, but repudiate a great 
part of his teaching as false and pernicious, e.g. his belief in Devils, 
in the division of mankind into “ chosen” and “not chosen,” “saved” 
and “lost,” in Everlasting Hell, and in his appeals based on hope 
of reward and fear of punishment, &c. &c. While the Unitarian pro- 
fesses to rely on “Revelation,” the Theist rejects the idea as 
generally understood, While the Unitarian is in his own eyes a 
Christian, the Theist is anti-Christian, and deems it an honour and 
a privilege to be in open warfare with Christianity and the Scheme of 
Salvation, and the adulation of Christ. 

CHARLES VOYSEY. 


August, 1900. 
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A VERSION OF EN KELOHENU. 


THE liturgical composition, wbx {'S, occurs in other forms; the 
main variation being in the order of the first two verses (see J. Q. R., 
IV, 253). The following form presents some fresh points of interest. 
It is taken, through the kindness of Prof. Schechter, from a fragment 
now at Cambridge ; the MS. is written on parchment, and is very old. 
The abbreviations are exactly copied from the MS. The fact that 
Dy ‘7 immediately follows the hymn is a further evidence in 
support of the view, based on the position of \2*72N3 j'N in several 
MSS., that the hymn was originally a doxology for Saturday nights. 


spon 25 aber? are odd & aria 
wren 3° ado 3° we 3 wads a 
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I, ABRAHAMS. 








